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PREFACE 



In FY 1981, the U.S. Office of Refugee Resettlement awarded « contract to 
the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory to study the extent and effect 
of English language training for refugees. The study is comprised of three 
phases: (1) a sail survey of English language training programs, (2) an 
on-site review of a sasple of progress and (3) the measurement of adult 
refugees* acquisition of English as it relates to various sixes of language 
training and employment. 

This report presents the results of the first phase of the study, a 
comprehensive mail survey concerning the provision of English language 
training for refugees. Three questionnaires were used, each targeted to a 
different level of the service delivery systems one for the ten regional 
offices of the U.S. Office of Refugee Resettlement, one for the 52 state-level 
agencies which administer the refugee resettlement program and one for the 327 
local service providers which directly deliver refugee English language 
training using ORE funds. The survey was conducted in the Spring of 1982 and ' 
focuses upon the extent, nature, quality and cost of English language training 
during federal fiscal years 1981 and 1982. 

The report consists of four parts. The first section presents an overview 
of the survey's rationale and purpose. The second section provides a brief 
summary of the survey aethodology and response rate. Detailed survey 
procedures are described in Appendix E. The third section presents and 
discusses the survey findings and the final section offers interpretations and 
recommendations. An executive summary has been produced under separate cover. 

The report reflects the culmination of an enormous cooperative effort on 
the part of individuals and agencies at the local, state and federal levels. 
We would like to thank the advisory consultants who assisted with the 
development of the questionnaires: Joyce Wilson, Jim Pullen, Jerry Burns, 
Thomas Gilligan and Tom Dieterich. The dedicated assistance of NWRBL staff 
Mary Cohri, Bill Had ley, Susan Barfield and Charline Heme th is also 
noteworthy. The collaboration and assistance of each and every one of these 
individuals is sincerely appreciated. 

Stephen Reder 
Steven Nelson 
Judy Arter 
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A Study off the Extent and Effect of English Language 

Training for Refugees 
Phase Is Comprehensive Mail Survey 

X 

Overview off ••he Survey 

A. Background 

The U. S. Office of Refugee Resettlement (OSH) provides funding to 
the t»t«s to provide a broad range of social services intended to help 
refugees achieve self-sufficiency as quickly as possible. In addition to 
English language training, a variety of other services are provided und*r 
the refugee resettlement program, including career counseling, vocational 
training, translation services, child cere and job development. Services 
are provided by states both through purchase-off-service contracts with 

local contractors and by public social service agencies. 

1 ■ \ j 

The rapid achieveaent Of economic self-sufficiency has been 
established as the primary goal of refugee resettlement by the Refugee Act 
of 1S80. Both employment services and English language training are 
considered vital in promoting refugee self-sufficiency. The lack of 
English proficiency, in particular,' is often identified as the major 
barrier to Self-sufficiency. Service Delivery Assessments conducted by 
the Office of the Inspector General of the Department of Health and Human 
Services question whether these services are effectively promoting the 
goal of self-sufficiency. 

As part of the Office of Refugee Resettlement's effort to gather 
information about the effectiveness of these services and the process of 
refugee resettlement, contracts were awarded in FY 81 for studies of 
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refugee attainment of ee If -sufficiency, the effectiveness of English 
language training for refugees, implementation of the matching grant 
approach to resettlement assistance and the state coordinators 1 
administration of the refugee program. 

The present study is ORE'S first attempt to obtain a comprehensive 
picture of the English language training activities supported under the 

t 

refugee resettlement program. The need for the study derives both from 
ORR's role in funding English language training — by far the largest source 
of funds for English language programs—and from the crucial role of 
English language training in the resettlement program. It has been widely 
felt that learning English is the sine erua non of effective resettlement. 
ORR's obligation is both to understand the extent, nature and effect of 
the English language training activities and to help improve the quality 
of the English language training provided under the refugee resettlement 
program. Section 412(a) of the Refugee Act of 1980 requires that the 
Office of Refugee Resettlement conduct evaluations of the effectiveness of 
the programs it funds (7(A) ) and collect data on the services provided and 
the results achieved (7(C) ) . 

B. Purpose 

The Study of the Extent and Effect of English language Training for 

\ 

Refugees is designed to characterise the extent, nature, quality and cost 
of English language training being provided to refugees through the 
refugee resettlement program. The study will also attempt to ascertain 
t.ie most effective approaches to English .language training, particularly 
for Southeast Asian refugees with little prior exposure to English, 
Western .culture or classroom instruction. 
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Tht study consists of three phases. . The first phase is a 
comprehensive mail survey of ORHrfunacd service providers. The second and 
third phases provide a sore detailed look at a sample of English language 
training programs and the aeasurement of refugee language acquisition. 

Shis report concerns only the first phase of the study, the 
comprehensive, sail survey. The purpose of the first phase is to collect 

i 

information concerning the English language training programs funded by 
OSS for refugee adults. A sail survey of three respondent groups was 
conducted to gather descriptive and qualitative information regarding 
(1} the extent, nature and cost of QER-f unded English language training 
programs aeross the nacion and (2) successful models and program designs 
for English language training. 

The specific questions addressed by the survey are outlined below: 

" Topic Study Question 

Kature ang Extent of English Language 1. what is the nature and 

• Training for Refugees background of English 

language training service 
providers? 

2. What are the major 
functions which local 
service providers perform? 

3. What services are 
available to adult 
refugees from these 
programs? 

4. Are priorities established 
for English language 
instruction? 

5. Is English language 
training tailored to 
refugees? 

f.. Is student entry into 

English language training 
programs prioritized? 
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7. How are English language 
training programs staffed? 

8. Bow large are the 
QRR-funded refugee English 
language training programs? 

9. What is the intensity of 
English language 
instruction for refugee 
adults? 

10. What major factors tend to 
differentiate refugee 
English language training 
programs? 



The Resources and Posts Involved in 
English Language Training for Refugees 



1. What sources of funds are 
devoted to. English 
language training for 
refugees? 

2. Sow are resources 
allocated from the state 
level to the local level? 



3. Bow are funds used by 

English language training 
programs? 



The Ch a racteristics of Refugees 
Engaged in English Language Training 



Bow many refugees are 
receiving English language 
training? 



What are the 
characteristics of the 
refugee students? 

What factors influence 
refugee participation in 
English language training? 



Factors Relating to Program 
Quality and Success 



1. What evidence is available 
concerning program 
performance? 
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To what extent have 
English language training 
programs demonstrated 
their effectiveness? 

What program 
characteristics are 
perceived to be related to 
program performance? 

What program improvement 
efforts have been 
implemented? 



ZI 

SURVEY PROCEDURES AND RESPONSE DATA 

The purpose of the asil survey is to collect a range of progra&matic 
and cost information on the English language training programs which 
receive ORR funis in order to determine their extent, cost, quality and 
effects. Since the study is concerned with the extent of services in the 
nation, a census rather than sample approach was used. The survey 
addressed three respondent groups, representing the three levels of 
refugee program administration— (1} the ten Regional offices of ORR, 
(2) the 52 state coordinator offices which administer ORR funds and 
services including Guam and the District of Columbia, and (3) the 327 
service providers which directly provide English language training to 
adult refugees.* 

Questionnaires were designed for each of the three respondent 
groups. The questionnaires included items unique to each group, as well 
as a number of common elements for cooperative purposes. The aost 
detailed, programmatic information was requested from the local service 
providers, whereas more general administrative information was requested 

i 

in the state and regional questionnaires. The local service provider, 
state coordinator and ORR regional office questionnaires are presented in 
Appendix A, 8 and C, respectively. 

: t 

( 

\ 

* 

♦This number is an approximation, based upon information available for English 
language training programs which were ORR-funded in FY 19 SI and/or FY 1982. 
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The mail survey provided information about English language training 
programs for refugees in 43 states. Questionnaires were returned by eight 
regional offices, 35 state coordinators and 232 local service providers. 
The response rates for the various groups are presented below in Table 1. 




Group 



Regional offices 10 
State coordinators 52 
Local service pzosiders^ ^327 



Total 



Table 1 



NSE RATES OF SURVEY RECIPIENTS 



Number Returned 

S 
36 
232 

276 



389 



Percen t Returned 

80% 
699 
71% 

71% 



The proportion of local service providers returning the survey 
questionnaire varies from state to state. Response rates varied from zero 
percent to 100 percent. Table 2 provides a summary of the number of local 
service providers in each state, and the survey response rate for each 
state. Six states and territories had local service provider return rates 
of less than 50 percent. When the refugee populations for these areas 
were totalled, the total population represents less than six percent of 
the national refugee population. On the other hand, the overall return 
rate for the fifteen states having the largest refugee populations — 
containing roughly 80 percent of the national refugee population — was 70%, 
reflecting a relatively substantial representation for these sites. Thus, 
the survey is considered to be quite representative of refugee English 
language training programs, since the response rate was substantial for 
those areas having large concentrations of refugees. 
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& twiiowup was conducted of agencies not responding to the survey 
questionnaires. The primary reasons for not returning the surveys 
included (1) the amount of tine required to complete the survey and 
limitations of staff to compile the inforsation required, 
{2$ knowledgeable staff senbers who could respond to the survey were no 
longer employed by the agency* and (3} the survey was lost in the sail. 
Sn a few instances, negative reactions to the study were encountered 
because of the policy and funding issues taking effect at the time of the 
survey. However «1 in the vast majority of the cases* the study was weU 

received by the respondents and non-response bias did not appear to have a 

i 

major influence on the results. 

\ 

The thirty-six questionnaires returned by state coordinators 

\ 

represent areas having slightly sore than half of the refugee population 
in the nation. However, returns were not received froa two states which 
have very large refugee populations, together containing nearly one-third 
of the national refugee population. Therefore, the state coordinators* 
survey results do not necessarily represent states with the largest 
refugee populations. Although the survey attempted a complete census of 
all agencies dealing with refugee English language training, the exclusion 
of non-respondents and non-OER-funded providers limits presentation of 
results t'j national and state-wide averages, rather than totals. 
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Table 2 

SURVEY RESPONSE SATES OF LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS, BY STATE 





Number oC 


Total Number 




State 


Cases Returned 


of Provi*t*rs 


Return Rate 


Alabama 


6 


6 


100% 


Alaska 


\ 0 


0 




Arizona 


2 


2 


100% 


Arkansas 


V f 

25 


€ 


83% 


California 


35 


71% 


Colorado 


4 


5 


80% 


Connecticut 


! 2 


; 2 


100% 


Delaware 


0 


0 




District of Columbia 


2 


3 


67% ' 


Florida 


6 


11 


55% 


Georgia 


I 


2 


50% 


Guam 


e 


1 


0% 


Hawaii 


0 


2 


0% 


Idaho 


3 


4 


75% 


Illinois 


16 


21 


76% 


Indiana 


0 


I 


0% 


Iowa 


0 


2 


0% 


Kansas 


3 


5 


60% 


Kentucky 


3 


3 


100% 


Louisiana 


3 


4 


75% 


Maine 


I 


2 


50% 


Maryland 


5 


7 


71% 


Massachusetts 


9 


10 


90% 


Michigan „ 


7 


7 


100%, 


Minnesota 


17 


28 


61% 


Mississippi 


I 


1 


100% 


Missouri 


2 


3 


67% 


Montana 


2 


2 


100% 


Nebraska 


5 


7 


71% 


Nevada 


X 


1 


100% 


New Hampshire 


1 


1 


100% 


New Jersey 


5 


6 


83% 


New Mexico 


1 


a 


100% 


New York 


7 


13 


54% 


North Carolina 


2 


2 


100% 


North Dakota 


8 


12 

■\ 


67% 


Ohio 


6 


. 75% 


Oklahoma 


3 


- 3l 


100% 


Oregon 


9 


11 


32% 


Pennsylvania 


8 


10 


80% 


Puerto Rico 


0 


0 




Rhode Island 


2 


4 


50% 


South Carolina 


6 


7 


86% 


South Dakota 


0 


1 


0% 

s 
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Table 2 
Continued 



Mbaber of Total Namber 
State Cases Returned of Providers Return Rate 



Tennessee 


3 


5 


60* 


Texas 


S 


9 


56% 


Utah 


14 


13 


74% 


Vermont 


1 


■a. 


100% 


Virginia 


2 


4 


50% 


Washington 


17 


24 


71% 


West Virginia 


0 


0 




Wisconsin. 


0 


2 


0% 


Wyoming 


_1 


-1 


100% 


TOTAL 


232 


327 


71% 
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Study Findings 

Xn the text of this report, the tens "refugee" refers to those 
individuals included in the Refugee Act of 1330 as well as Haitian and 
Cuban entrants. English language training refers to these services and 
progress which emphasise the instruction of the English language , 
vocational or provocations! English training, as veil as those guidance 
and support services which are an integral part of such instruction. The 
survey focuses upon those English language training progress and services 
which were at least partially supported by funds appropriated to the 0. S. 
office of Refugee Resettlement for refugee social services during either 
federal fiscal year 1981 or 1982. 

The survey results are priaarily based upon the responses of the 232 
local service providers completing the survey questionnaire. These 
results have been Augmented where appropriate by the information collected 
in the state and regional surveys. 

The findings are presented in four major sections: 



nature and Extent off English language Training for Refugees , which 
describes the characteristics of the local service providers and 
their programs. 

B » Resources and Costs Involved in English Language Training for 

Refugees , which explores the sources of dollars and manner in which 
funds are devoted to refugee English language training. 

C. Characteristics of Refugees Encaged in English language Training , 
which describes the number and background of refugees enrolled in 
English language training programs. 

0« Pastors Relating to Program Quality and Success , which explores, a 
variety of information on program performance and outcomes. 
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Each of the four sections is organized into two parts. Each section 
begins with a synopsis of the major study findings relating to the topic. 
The second part of each section considers the specific findings in terms 
of the related study questions. TO facilitate inspection of questionnaire 
wording, the reader is directed to specific items by codes within the body 
of the text. The letters R, S and L, designating the regional, state and 
local surveys are followed by additional codes for the section, item 
number and subcategory within the questionnaires. For example, (LC3aJ 
refers to item 3a within Section C of the local survey questionnaire. 
Hbere tables are presented, the "N" count reflects the number of valid 
responses to the survey item. The response rate will vary from item to 
item. 

Conclusions and recommendations drawn from the survey findings may be 
found in Chapter IV. 
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A. The Kstura and Extent of English Language Training tog Refugees 



About one-half of the ORR-f unded English language training prog rajas 
for refugees are baaad in secondary school adult education programs and 
community colleges. The remaining progress are housed within a wide range 
of public and private nonprofit organisations. About two-thirds of the 
agencies are educational institutions, while the other one-third could be 
characterised as multi-service co— unity organisations. About 
three-fifths of all local service providers are froa the public sector. 

Host of the organizations are multi-purpose in their aission, largely 
engaged in h^uman resource development. Two- thirds of these organizations 
historically provided English language training prior to ORE funding, 
nearly all feel that they continue to serve their original clientele 
successfully and that QBE funding has enhanced the overall quality of 
their programs. Most programs provide a range of support services to 
adult refugees beyond English language training. The pattern of services 
has reaained stable except in the area of transportation and 
translation/interpretation* which have, declined somewhat, currently most 
C60%} local service providers' primary clientele are refugees* which 
accounts for the wide range of resettlement/support services provided to 
refugees by these programs. 

State coordinators who administer the English language training 
programs direct funds primarily for survival English training. Priority 
is also given by the states to meeting employment-related goals for adult 
refugee training , but at the local level program goals tend to stress 
literacy and cultural orientation. Survival English and employment goals 
are shared by both state coordinators and local service providers. 
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Considering the goals and services, local service providers tend to view 
English language training broadly, as an encuituration process, whereas 
state coordinators view such instruction more narrowly, as training which 
leads directly to employment. 

More than two-thirds of the progress do not tailor their English 
language training to a specific kind of adult refugee, such as those who 
are non-literate. Where differentiation does occur, the refugee student's 
level of English, previous literacy, and academic and employment status 
are the most important factors. 

Admissions priorities for refugee training are in effect in a 
majority of the states, primarily in the 15 states with the greatest 
population of refugees. Recency of arrival and eligibility for public 
assistance are the most commonly used admission criteria. Nearly all 
states impose time limits on refugee participation in English language 
training-- an average of about 13.5 months. At the local level, similar 
priorities are also imposed by those programs, again primarily in the 15 
most impacted states. 

English language training programs are most often staffed by 
part-time personnel. Part-time teachers make up the largest segment (40%) 
of all paid positions in the programs. Volunteers are also used in about 
one-half of the programs. Student-teacher ratios average 15:1. Bilingual 
personnel work in more than three-fourths of the programs, usually as 
aides and counselors. Despite the extensive use of bilingual staff, a low 
priority is given to bilingual instruction by most programs. 

About one-half of the programs have educational and experiential 
qualifications for their instructional staff. Where differences exist 
between requirements for full time and part-time staff, qualifications for 
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part-time teachers generally equal or exceed those for full-time 
t*achtrs. English language teachers are generally expected to hold a 
baccalaureate degree and teaching certificate and have one year of 
relevant experience. 

Programs provide English language training at one to three locations* 
enrolling an average of 177 refugees during FY 1982, dews somewhat from 
the previous year. During March 1382, progress generally offered six 
parallel sections each of four instructional levels. 

Classes usually run three hours per day, four days per week over a 
15-week tern, comprising about 160 hours of instruction per course. Most 
courses enroll refugee adults exclusively. English language training 
progress had an average refugee enrollment of 87 adults in March 1982. 

A factor analysis off reported characteristics of English language 
training progress for refugees identified four major dimensions which 
differentiate progress— progrss sise, emphasis upon employment, degree of 
service coordination and linkage, and emphasis upon vocational English as 
a second language. \ 



1. what is the nature and 
background of English 
language training service 
providers? 



Local service providers were asked (L&2) 
to identify the nature of their 
organization. Table 3 provides a 
summary of local service providers* 
organisational type. Most agencies are 
high school adult education and community 
college institutions. These two 
organizational types encompass nearly 
half of all agencies. 
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Table 3 

SUMMARY OF LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS, BY ORGANIZATIONAL TYPE 
\ <n - 231} 



Type of Organization 

Secondary school adult education programs 
Community colleges 

voluntary agencies and resettlement agencies 
Other nonprofit agencies 
Vocational-technical schools 
Universities and colleges 
Other type of agency 



Percent of Respondents 

26.1 
23.0 
14.6 
13.7 
10.6 

3.5 

8.5 



A wide variety of agencies make up the 
remaining half of the local service 
providers. They include volags and 
resettlement agencies, mutual assistance 
associations (MAAs} , churches, CETA prime 
sponsors, vocational-technics " schools, 
city, county and state public agencies, 
four-year institutions of higher education/ 
and private nonprofit service groups. 

Basically, the organizations which provide 
English language training for refugees fall 
into two categories: educational 
institutions , (such as public schools, 
community colleges, universities and 
vocational-technical schools, which make up 
about two-fhirds of the organizations} , and 
multi-service agencies , (such as 
resettlement agencies, community service 
organisations, churches, ssutuai assistance 
agencies and public agencies} . 

Another way of looking at the organizational 
configuration of the local service providers 
is to compare the proportion of agencies in 
tht; public and private sectors. About 
three-fifths of the agencies are public, 
whereas two-fifths are private. Most of the 
organizations from the private sector are 
nonprofit. Thus, a substantial segment of 
refugee English language training is being 
done in the private sector. 
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State coordinators vera asked to identify 
which organisations are eligible to apply 
for ORE money to provide refugee English 
language training (SC35 • Nearly all {851} 
of the responding states permit private 
nonprofit agencies to apply, 791 perait 
public institutions to apply, and 64.7ft 
accept applications frost other state 
agencies. Less than one-third (251} of the 
responding states utilise either sole-source 
procurejaent procedures or prof it-asking 
organizations for English language 
training. A eosfcination of requests for 
proposals or bids (SC4J are used by store 
than three-fourths (7615 of the states for 
procureaent of services. Unsolicited 
proposals and subcontractors are used by the 
remaining respondents. 



2. what are the major Local programs were asked to identify the 

functions which local primary services which they provide (LA3) . 

service providers perform? Most of the 232 respondents indicated that 

their agencies perform several primary 
functions. Table 4 lists the primary 
functions identified by the local service 
providers receiving OBR funds. Local 
service provider respondents were also asked 
if their institutions had historically been 
involved in English language training prior 
to refugee-targeted funding (LC5) . Fully 

Table 4 

PRIMARY FUHCTXOHS OF LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDER 0O3ANI2ATI0NS 

(n m zm 



Function 



Language training 
Counseling 

Cultural orientation 

Job placement services 

Adult basic education 

Vocational training 

Testing and placement services 

Academic preparation 

Resettlement services 



Percent of Respondents* 



89.2 
71.6 
69.0 
58.2 
56.5 
50. 0 
49.1 
47.8 
26.7 



* Respondents could name sore than one response category 
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3. What services are 
available to adult 
refugees from these 
programs? 



two-thirds {68.1%} of the 232 respondents 
indicated that English language training had 
been provided by their organization in the 
past. Of the local service providers who 
had not provided English language training 
in the past, 74 percent now serve refugees 
almost exclusively. Forty two percent of 
the programs which had been operated in the 
past now serve refugees exclusively. 
Programs which have come into operation 
since the onset of ORR funding are 
significantly more likely to serve refugees 
as their primary clientele. Furthermore, 
essentially all (97.4} of the respondents 
indicated that they have continued to serve 
their original clientele population after 
the onset of refugee language training 
funds.. Host (87.1%) also feei that the 
initiation of funding targeted for refugee 
language training has enhanced the overall 
quality of their English language training 
program. Thus, most organisations have had 
prior exper ' ice in language training, have 
continued t*. ir primary mission and feel 
that refugee training funds benefit their 
programs as a whole. 



Respondents identified all services provided 
to adult refugees (not just the primary ones 
noted above) in another item (L&6) • Three 
major analyses of their responses were 
conducted* First, service mix was compared 
for local service providers over a two-year 

riod — FY 81 and FY 82— to determine if 
. fugee services are changing. The 
responses of 214 English language training 
programs which operated in both years were 
compared. Only two forms of service 
varied. & slight decline in the number of 
programs providing transportation (6ft) and 
translation services (7ft) was noted. Thus, 
by and large, the mix of service available 
to refugees has been relatively stable. 

The second analysis examines the major kinds 
of services currently available to 
refugees. Table 5 outlines the percentage 
of programs which provide the various 
services to adult refugees. 
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PERCENTAGE OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAMS PROVIDING 
VARIOUS ADULT REFUGEE SERVICES IK FY 82 

(n ■ 224} 



Service 

English as a second language 

Orientation 

Intake and assessment 

Career counseling 

Provocations! training 

Translation/ interpretation 

Job placement 

Social adjustment 

Outreach/referral 

Health care provision or referral 

vocational training 

Transportation 

Bom management 

Rousing referral 

Child care 

Mental health counseling 
Sponsor training 
Legal assistance 
Other services 



Percent of Respondents 

96-0* 

75.0 

72.8 

68.3 

63.4 

62.9 

59.8 

58.5 

58.0 

54.0 

45.1 

40.2 

37.9 

34.8 

24.6 

24.1 

21.4 

13.8 

25.4 



More than half of the local programs provide 
a range of direct services to adult 
refugees: The average number of services 
named per program is 9.7. Most programs 
provide direct, client-centered services # 
such as translation, orientation, referral, 
job placement and prevocational training. 
Less than half of the programs provide 
ancillary services, such as child care, 
sponsor training and heme management. 
One-fourth of the programs noted "other 
services," primarily refugee advocacy, 
immigration, resettlement and emergency 
assistance, and survival skills. 

The third analysis of the information 
examines the relationship between overall 
institutional function (Table 4) and 
services provided specifically to refugees 
(Table 5). 



*The percentage of English language training programs providing ESL is not 100 
percent, since English language training may be provided only as an adjunct to 
other services listed in the Table. 
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The range arid mix of services does not vary 
significantly with institutional functions. 
The probable reason for this lack of 
variation is that the local agencies 
currently serve refugees as their major 
clisnt population. When local service 
providers identified the percentage of their 
clientele which is refugee <ZA4J $ 213 
respondents indicated that refugees were the 
exclusive clientele for 42% of the 
progress. The regaining 58% of the programs 
do not serve refugees exclusively— refugees 
constitute an average of 35% of the 
clientele for these programs. This 
distribution of clientele did not change 
from FY Si to FY 82. 



4. Are priorities State coordinators' responses to two items 

established for indicate that priorities were established 

English language for English language training. First, state 

instruction? coordinators were asked how funds are 

targeted to specific kinds of English 
language training for refugees (SC2) • 
Fifty-six percent of the respondents 
indicated that funds are directed toward 
specific types of language training. The 
most commonly targeted type of training is 
survival English, which also tends to 
receive the greatest proportion of funds. 
Vocational English is the second most 
frequently targeted training followed by 
specific employment-related English. 
Orientation training is also targeted by a 
small number of states. 

A second item in the state questionnaire 
focuses on the relative emphasis given to 
various language and employment services for 
refugees (SC6J . Of the 35 state agencies 
responding to this item, 83% indicated that 
their state specifies priorities for refugee 
English language training goals. The 
relative emphasis given by states to various 
service priorities is summarized in Table 6. 
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Table 6 



PERCENTAGE OF STATES GIVING HEAVY EMPHASIS TO VARIOUS 
REFUGEE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING SERVICES 



Service Goal 


N 


Percent of States Giving 
Heavy Sasphasis 


Eapioyaent 


29 


93.1 


Survival English 


30 


83.3 


Job services 


28 


60.7 


Job-specific English 


27 


29.6 


Vocational English 


25 


28.0 


Cultural orientation 


28 


21.4 


Bilingual orientation 


27 


11.1 


Literacy training 


28 


3.6 



Sspioysent ami functional English vers reported 
to be heavily emphasized by most states. As a 
I point of interest, no states responding give 

heavy emphasis to the reading and writing of 
English. States gave high priority to those 
services believed to be most closely associated 
with refugee self-suf f iciency— enpioyjBent and 
oral language. 

Local English language training programs were 
asked a parallel question about the relative 
enphasis given to these various instructional 
goals (LEI) • Table 7 provides a susaary of 
program priorities for English language 
instruction. 



Table 7 

LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS' EMPHASES 
OH VARIOUS INSTRUCTIONAL GOALS 



Percent of Local Service 
Providers Giving Heavy 



Instructional Goal 


N 


Emphasis 


Survival English 


223 


§1.0 


Deployment 


217 


52.1 


Cultural orientation 


218 


45.0 


Reading/writing English 


223 


40.4 


Literacy Training 


217 


40.1 


Job services 


207 


37.7 


Vocational English 


220 


37.3 


Job-specific English 


218 


24.3 


Bilingual orientation 


205 


12.7 
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The instructional priorities of the state 
coordinators and their local service 
providers apparently differ. Although 
survival English and employment are 
emphasized by both* the state coordinators 
give mere emphasis to job services, 
job-specific English and. vocational English* 
whereas local programs place more emphasis 
on basic literacy training* reading and 
writing English* and cultural orientation. 
This difference suggests that the path to 
refugee self-sufficiency is viewed quite 
differently at the state and local levels, 
local agencies tend to view language 
instruction as a broad process of 
enculturation rather than as a narrow 
training program leading directly to 
emplt^ment. 



Is English language Local service providers were asked to 

training tailored to indicate if their English language training 

the specific needs programs are particularly well-suited to a 

of refugees? specific segment of the refugee population 

(LC6) . Twc-thirCS (68.9%} of the 225 
respondents indicated that to the contrary* 
their programs were designed for the general 
adult refugee population. The remaining 
one-third of the programs are directed 
toward refugees of a specific ethnicity* 
literacy level or language ability level. 

local programs were also ashed to rate the 
importance of various refugee student 
characteristics in differentiating 
instruction (LC4J . Table 8 lists those 
factors rated by local programs as being 
very important in differentiating English 
language instruction for individual refugees 
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Table 8 



LOCAL SEWICB PROVIDERS < USE 0? VARIOUS STUDENT 
CHARACTERISTICS IK HASHING INSTRUCTION 



Student Characteristics 

Present level of English 
Literacy 

Academic/vocational level 

Employment status 

Age 

Ethnicity 
Ses 



K 

222 
227 
219 
221 
223 
220 
222 



Percent of Programs Rating 
as Very Saporfcant 

83.8 
67.0 
33.3 
20.4 

5.8 

2.7 

0.9 



The saost important factors considered by 
local service providers focus on the 
educational background of the learner— level 
of English, literacy and academic level. 
Age, ethnicity and sex are considered to be 
secondary factors (which are strongly 
related to educational background among 
refugees}. Apparently, most local service 
providers attempt to differentiate their 
courses according to refugee student 
characteristics, even though their programs 
as a whole are designed to serve the entire 
adult refugee population. 



6. Is student entry into .. State coordinators were asked to identify 

English language elements of state policy which establish 

training programs admissions priorities governing refugees' 

prioritized? entry into English language training 

programs (SB1) . Nearly two-thirds {61.1%} 
of the 36 coordinators responding indicated 
that state policies prioritize refugee 
admissions into English language training 
programs. Table 9 summarizes the most 
common state priorities for student 
admissions. 
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Table S 



STATE PRIORITIES FOR REFUGEES' 
ADMISSION INTO ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING 



Criteria Percent of States 

New arrivals \ 81.8 

Eligibility for public assistance 59.1 
Employment status* 45.5 
Bead of housahold/priaary wage earner 40.9 
Other 45.5 



Recency of arrival and eligibility for 
public assistance are the most common 
admissions criteria. Nearly half of the 
respondents mentioned other criteria. Two 
of these additional criteria are in cosmon 
use— level of English proficiency and 
receipt of public assistance. Among the 15 
states having the most refugees,** 10 of 13 
respondents {77%} have admissions 
priorities. Thus, a somewhat greater 
proportion of states with the largest 
refugee populations use admissions 
priorities. 

State coordinators were also asked if they 
limit the amount of English language 
-training which a refugee may receive under 
refugee resettlement support (SB2) • Of the 
15 state coordinators responding to this 
item, nearly all (86.71) indicated that time 
limits are set. The limit ranges from 6 to 
36 months among the states, with a median of 
13.5 months. It is not known if local 
service providers rigidly conform to these 
limits. 



♦Unemployed/underemployed 

**As of May 31, 1982, ORR identified these states as California, Colorado, 
Plorida, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Sew York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin. Results for 
these 15 states were tabulated separately and compared to results to the 
nation as a whole for a number of other variables. In most cases, the results 
did not differ. However, these results are presented in Appendix F. 
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Local English language training prograas 
ware asked a parallel question (LC3) about/ 
priorities for refugees* admissions into 
their prograas. Of the 223 prograas 
responding, 44.4% indicated that refugee 
student eligibility for admissions to 
English language training prograas are 
prioritised. Of the 110 responding prograas 
in the IS states with the largest refugee 
populations, 77.3% use admissions 
priorities, a substantially greater 
proportion than prograas as a whole. 

Table 10 displays prograas 1 use of various 
admission* criteria. 



Table 10 



LOCAL SEWXCS PROVIDERS 1 CRITERIA FOE 

ADMISSION INTO ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING 

in - 223) 



Criterion 

New arrivals 
Bead of household 
Employment status 
Eligibility for 
public assistance 



Percent of Prograas* 



74.5 
65.3 
60.2 
57.1 



'Percentages do not add to 100 since prograas say use several admissions 
priorities. 



7. Bow are refugee English 
language training 
prograas staffed? 



Local service providers were asked to list 
the number and nature of current staff 
positions in their refugee English language 
training prograas (LDl) . Table 11 displays 
the proportion of paid staff in various 
positions and compensation in status: 
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Table 11 



USE OF PAID ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAM STAFF 

IN VARIOUS POSITIONS 
(n ■ 210} 

Compensation Status 



Staff ftasition 


Full Time 


Part-Time 


Total 


Administrator . 


4.8 


1.0 


5.8 


Teacher 


16.7 


40.0 


56.7 


Instructional aide 


2.4 


S.5 


11.9 


Tutor 


0.5 


2.8 


3.3 


Clerical 


2.3 


4.3 


6.6 


Special a'*r vices 


6.2 


5.7 


11.9 


Other 


1.0 


2.8 


3.8 


Total 


33.9 


66.1 


100 



By and large, the greatest percentage of 
program staff are teachers, occupying well 
over half of the paid positions (56.7%). 
Instructional aides and special services 
staff together hold nearly one-fourth of the 
positions, with 11. 9% each. About 
two-thirds (66.1%) of all paid positions are 
part-time, with part-time teachers 
representing 40% of all staff. 

Most teachers (71%) are employed on a 
part-tine basis. Only special services and 
administrative positions are commonly full 
time, whereas all other positions are 
predominately part-time. 

Forty-cix percent of the local service 
providers also noted the use of volunteers 
in their programs. When paid and volunteer 
positions are considered together, 39% of 
all program staff are volunteers. Further, 
these volunteer positions are predominately 
instructional in nature. Sixty-two percent 
(62%) of the volunteers serve as tutors, 
18.6% as teachers and 8.6% as aides. 

The mecJiv, indent-teacher ratio (I*E2) 
reported by the local se. ce providers is 
15:1. Reported ratios rang i from 1x1 to 
41 si, but typically are in thu range of one 
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teacher for every 12 to 20 students* The 
normative distribution of the student- 
teacher retio for repotting programs 
(n - 180J is listed is Appendix D, Program 
Horns* 

Another characteristic of program staffing 
is the use of bilingual personnel (W21 . 
Seventy-eight percent of the local service 
providers responding (n - 232} use bilingual 
personnel in one or acre capacities. Table 
12 lists the percentage of programs using 
various bilingual personnel. 



Table 12 



LOCAL SESW2CS PEWXESKS 1 USE OF 3XL2MG0AL PSi 

(n « 232} 



SL 



Category of 
Bilingual Personnel 

Aides 

Counselors 
Teachers 
volunteers 
Othmr personnel 



Percent of Programs 

42 

38 
27 
22 
25 



Bilingual staff are most commonly used 
directly in instruction (421 of the programs 
have bilingual aides, 27ft have bilingual 
teachers} . One-third of the programs employ 
bilingual counselors and about one-fourth 
use bilingual volunteers and other personnel. 

The training and experience required of 
English language teachers were also 
indicated by local service providers (LD3J • 
Survey respondents were asked to identify 
requirements for both fun-time and 
part-time teaching positions. Table 13 
summarizes these requirements for ail 
responding programs. 
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Table 13 



LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS' TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR FOLL-TD4E TEACHERS 
<n*232) 



Percentage of ell 

Requirement Areas Local Service Providers 

A. A. degree 0.0 

B. A. degree ¥ 38.3 
Teaching certificate " 22.8 
K.A. degree 7.3 
SSL certificate 3.4 
Other specialization or 4.3 

endorsement 

One-year relevant experience 11.2 
T#©-three years relevant 

experience 9-5 
Sour or acre years 

relevant experience 1.3 



The most frequent requirements for full-time 
teachers are a baccalaureate degree and a 
tearing certificate. Only 53% of the local 
service providers noted any requirejuent at 
all for full-time teacher positions in their 
English language training programs. 

Table 14 provides the parallel requirements 
for part-time teachers. Again, results are 
displayed for all local service providers. 
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Tabic 14 



LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS* TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR PART-TIKE TEACHERS 
(n»232) 



Requirement Areas 



Percentage of all 
Local Sac vie t Providers 

Saving Requirements 



A. A. degree 

B. A. degree 
Teaching certificate 
K.A. degree 

SSL cart iff icata 

Other specialisation or 



3.4 
47.0 
24.6 
1.3 
4.3 



endorsement 
One-year raiavant 



4.3 



experience 
Two-three years relevant 



1S.4 



experience 
Pour or aore years 



7.8 



relevant experience 



1.3 



Further comparisons off Tables 13 ana 14 snow 
that requirements for part-time teachers 
generally actual or exceed those for full 
tine teaching positions. Pazt-tiaie teachers 
are aore frequently expected to hold a 
baccalaureate degree and teaching 
credential, as well as having at least one 
year off relevant experience. Full-time 
teachers are sore likely to have a master *s 
degree, but this may well reflect general 
educational requirements expected within an 
educational organization, such as a 
community college and vocational/technical 
institute. 

The percentage of paid teachers who are 
full-time was compared to several other 
program characteristics. Hiree 
relationships emerged. Programs which place 
an institutional •aphasia -on Job Services 
and Employment have a greater number of 
full-time teachers. Finally, community 
colleges tend to have fewer full-time 
teachers. 




How large are the OHR- 
funded refugee English 
language training 
progress? 



Local service providers were asked to 
indicate the number of locations at 
which their organisation offers English 
language training to refugees (LAI) . 
Whereas 44% of the 226 respondents indicated 
that services were available only at the 
primary site* while an additional 20% of the 
respondents use two locations* 10% use three 
locations for English language training. 
The remaining one-fourth use four or more 
sites for training. 

Local programs enrolled a median of ISO 
refugees in FY 1981 and 177 refugees in PY 
19 S 2 {LCI) • This slight drop in enrollment 
is not reflected in a comparison of the 
median attendance of refugees in the first 
wees of March in 1981 and 1982 (LC2) . ' 
Median program attendance remained 
relatively stable between the two years: 71 
in FY 81 and 75 in FY 82. 



ISc significant differences in attendance or 
enrollment figures exist among the various 
types of organizations offering instruction. 

During Kerch 1982, ORK-funded English 
language training programs offered an 
average of 23 classes per term, typically 
six parallel sections at each of four levels 
(LE2) • * These levels more often represent 
gradations of English proficiency, (».g., 
beginning, intermediate, advanced) , than 
differentiation of instructional purpose. 
Class size averages 15 students. 



What is the intensity of 
English language 
instruction for refugee 
adults? 



The English language training programs 
described the duration, intensity and 
enrollment of their courses during 
March 1982, (LE2) . Classes are conducted an 
average of three hours per day, four days 
per week for 15 weeks per term, me typical 
course in an English language training 
program offers 160 hours of instruction, 
when total enrollments of individual 
sections are summed over courses, total 
program enrollments have a median average of 
87 during the term. Nearly all of the 
enrolled students are refugees— 70% c»f the 
programs responding to the survey question 
indicated that their course enrollments are 
composed exclusively of refugees. The 
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remaining 301 of the programs enroll a 
radian of 26 non-refugee students. Thus, 
QBE-funded English language training classes 
predominately serve refugees. 

10. What factors tend to A factor analysis was conducted of the 

differentiate refugee survey itess which describe local refugee 

English language training English language training programs. The 
programs? factor analysis identifies clusters of 

related program characteristics. These 
clusters represent major "types" of 
programs. Thirty-four different program 
characteristics were considered; from these , 
four major factors were identified. These 
factors together account for more than 40 
percent of the variation among all of the 
program characteristics examined. The four 
factors is descending order of magnitude 
ares \1) program size * as measured by the 
total amount of funds received from OBR, 
refugee student enrollment, and number of 
course offerings; (2} program emphasis upon 
employment , measured by the availability of 
job placement services, and the 
instructional emphasis given to Job ?rvices 
and employment; (35 degree of "a program's 
internal coordination and external linkage , 
as measured by degree of service mix in the 
program and its coordination with other 
services and (4) program emphasis on 
vocational ESL , as measured by the program's 
instructional emphasis on vocational English 
and job-specific English and by its linkage 
with vocational training. 

These four factors represent the chief 
dimensions along which refugee English 
language training programs are most 
consistently differentiated. The impact of 
these factors on program outcomes is 
discussed in Section D, Factors Relating to 
Program Quality and Success. 
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5. The Resources and Costs Involved in English Language Training 
for Refugees 

Mora than 98 percent of the funds administered by state 
coordinating offices for refugee English language training come from 
the Office of Refugee Resettlement. Adult Basic Education atonies are 

the aoat coearen source used to supplement refugee English language 

\ 

training , with about half of the local service providers using such 
funds. Funding per program declined from an average of $56,110 in FY 
31 to $45,621 in FY 82. 

Funds are distributed by states primarily by grants and 
contracts let through a request for proposal process. In addition, 
interagency agreements are commonly used by states to allocate the 
funds. Oily one-third of the states have policies earmarking ORR 
social service funds for English language training. 

About three-fourths of the funds for English language training 
are devoted directly to instructional costs. The remainder is evenly 
divided between costs for support services and administration. The 
median cost per student instructional hour increased 16 percent from 
$2.00 in FY 81 to $2.31 in FY 32. 

What sources of funds are States which administer ORR-supported 
devoted to English language programs were asked to estimate the 
training for refugees? amount of money received from various 

sources for English language training 
of refugees (SAI) • The proportion of 
funds, by source, for FY 1981 and 1982 
are summarized in Table 15. 
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Table 15 



MEDIAN PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES ADMINISTERED 
BY STATES FOR REFUGEE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING, BY YEAR 

(n » 28) 



Source 


FY 1981 


FY 1932 


Office of Refugee Resettlement 


93.2 


S8.7 


Adult Basic Education 


0.5 


0.1 


Comprehensive Employment & Training Act 


a. 3 


0.0 


Other public sources 


0.6 


0.2 


Private foundations 


0.0 


0.2 


Voluntary agencies 


0.1 


0.0 


Mutual Assistance Associations 


0.0 


0.0 


Other non-public sources 


0.2 


0.3 


Donated and in-kind sources 


0.2 


0,4 


TOTAL 


$389,000 


$448,000 



As can be seen in the table, essentially all 
funds administered by state coordinator 
offices which support local refugee English 
language training are from the Office of 
Refugee Resettlement. The actual dollar 
values are not displayed here since results 
are available on this item for only 23 of 
the states. Nearly one fourth (221) of the 
l. vates responding to the survey did not 
coaplete the items dealing with sources of 
English language training program funds. 
Apparently some state coordinators find it 
difficult to identify the various sources of 
funding which support refugee English 
language training. This is understandable 
since a variety of funding sources are 
administered by various state coordinator 
offices for different progress which say 
serve refugees, such as adult basic 
education programs and CETA training and job 
development programs. 
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A parallel question about sources of funds 
was asked of local service providers (LB4J . 
Table 16 compares program estimates of the 
percentage of funds of non-ORR sources for 
FY 1981 and 1982. 



Table 16 



PERCENTAGE OP LOCAL PROGRAMS USING- VARIOUS HON -OR* FUNDS FOR 
REFUGEE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING* BY YEAR 

(n ■ 134} 



Source 

Adult Basic Education 
Local in-kind sources 
CETA 

General fun£s 
Other federal sources 
Other state sources 
Private foundations 
CETA 



FY 1981 


FY 1982 


S2.2 


49.6 


44.0 


43.0 


32.8 


27.4 


26.9 


31.1 


19.4 


20.0 


18.7 


22.2 


9.7 


13.3 


0.7 


2.2 



Adult Basic Education funds are most 
commonly used by local service providers to 
support English language training for 
refugees. About one-half of the ORR- funded 
programs supplement their effort with these 
ABE monies. Over the two fiscal years, the 
percentage of programs using CETA funds 
declined sharply with a concomitant increase 
in the use of the institution's general 
funds, other state sources and private 
foundation grants. A substantial percentage 
(58%) of the local service providers 
indicated that funds other than those from 
ORR are used. For FY 81, non-ORR funds 
represent a median of 251 of the total 
refugee English language training program 
resources. This median percentage climbed 
to 30% in FY 82, apparently reflecting the 
decline in ORR funds received. Indeed, when 
local programs were asked the amount of ORR 
funds received during thy two years 
the median dropped fiom $56,110 in FV 81 to 
$45,621 in FY ,82 for the 180 programs which 
operated in both years. 
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The percentage and amount of ORR funds 
received by local service providers in the 
15 states with the largest refugee 
populations arc compared with figures for 
all programs in Table 1? below. 



Table 17 



MEDIAN PERCENTAGE AND AMOUNT OF PDKDS RECEIVED FROM ORR BY REFUGEE 

ENGLISH IAHGOAGE TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Median percent of refugee English 
language training program funds 
from ORE 



Median amount of ORE funds per 
program 



All Programs 
(ft » 192? 



Programs in 15 
States with . 

Largest Refugee 
Population 
(n - 107) 



70 



67 



$45,621 



$60,000 



Programs in impacted areas receive somewhat 
more ORR funds, but the proportion of a 
program* s funds received from ORR does not 
differ significantly in these states. 

- An estimate was made of the total funds- 
devoted to ORR-supported refugee English 
language training nationally in FY 82. The 
total funds and ORR funds reported by each 
of the 191 responding local service 
providers were extrapolated to all 327 
ORR-supported providers of refugee English 
language training in the nation. While 
these national estimates can be made with 
some degree of confidence, estimates for 
individual states cannot be made with 
sufficient accuracy. For FY 82, it is 
estimated that $52,250,631 were devoted by 
ORR-funded local service providers to 
refugee English language training, it is 
estimated that $29,201,062 (561) of these 
funds originated from the Office of Refugee 
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Resettlement. This means that about 43% of 
the PY 82 QRR social service dollars 
($67,571*000) were directly applied to 
refugee English language trairir.g for 
achieving self-sufficiency. Thus, a 
substantial proportion of ORR dollars are 
being devoted to English language training, 
augmented by a substantial amount from other 
sources as well. 

In addition to reporting actual dollars, 
state coordinators estimated the total 
volunteer hours devoted to refugee English 
language training (SA2) . For the 15 states 
responding to this item, the average number 
of volunteer hours increased from 8,920 in 
FY 81 to 11,912 in FY 82. 



2. Sow are these funds 
allocated from the 
state level to the 
local level? 



State coordinators were asked if they had 
policies which directed a specified 
proportion of ORR social service funds to 
English language training (SCI) . only 36 
percent of the 35 respondents indicated that 
such a policy is used in their state. For 
states having such policies, a median of 52% 
of ORR funds is dedicated to English 
language training. However, the individual 
state percentages ranged widely, from as low 
as 14 percent to as high as 100 percent. 

State coordinators were also asked to 
indicate the type of service procurement 
procedures they utilized for refugee English 
language training (SC4) . Thirty-four states 
responded to the question. Two-thirds 
(6 7. 6%) use a competitive request for 
proposal process. About one-fourth (26.5%) 
accept unsolicited projjosals as well. & few 
(8.8%) of the states use the request for bid 
process. Nearly one-third (29.4%) noted 
other procurement procedures, which are 
generally sole-source agreements with other 
state agencies either to provide services 
directly or to subcontract for them. State 
education agencies are most often used in 
this way. Another procurement method is a 
continuing service agreement. Two-thirds 
{68.6%} of the state coordinators allow 
contractors to subcontract for English 
language training (SC5) . 
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So* are funds used by 
English language training 
programs? 



Local service providers uss refugee 
English language training funds to meet a 
variety of direct and indirect costs. 
Progress were asked to designate the 
percentage of their funds expended for 
various purposes (LBl) . Table 18 provides a 
summary of their responses. 



Sable 18 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS FOR REFUGEE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TRAINING EXPENDED FOE VARIOUS PURPOSES, BY SEAR 

(n - 175} 



Cost 

Direct instruction 
Support services 
Administration 



FY IS 81 

71 
13 
16 



FY 1982 

71 
14 
15 



Hose than two-thirds (71%) of the refugee 
English language training funds directly 
support instructional services, such as 
teacher salaries. The remaining 30% is 
divided nearly equally between 
administrative and support service costs. 
The distribution of these costs remained 
essentially the same during the two fiscal 
years. The decline in total dollars did not 
affect the proportion of funds devoted to 
instructional costs. 

When the proportion of funds devoted to 
instruction is compared to other program 
characteristics, several relationships 
emerge. The greater the range of refugee 
services and the higher the proportion of 
refugee clientele / the lower the percentage 
of funds devoted to instructional costs. 
Thus, multiservice organisations which 
predominately work with refugees devote a 
smaller portion of funds to language 
instruction and more to other services. The 
data also indicate that vocational-technical 
schools devote a greater proportion of their 
language training funds to direct 
instruction than do other types of 
organisations. 
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Another way of looking at the cost of 
English language training is to determine 
the cost per student instructional hour. 
This value provides an index of the relative 
cost of delivering English language training 
program services (LB2J . The median reported 
cost per student instructional hour is 
compared fox the two fiscal years in 
Table 19. 

The data within Table 19 indicates that the 
cost per student instructional hour has 
increased somewhat over the two years, 
although the increase would be much smaller 
if the effects of general inflation are 
considered. Some of the 161 increase in 
costs per student instructional hour may be 
associated with an increase in instructional 
costs, such as teacher salaries, or a 
decrease in class size. 



Table IS 

MEDIAN COST PER STUDENT INSTRUCTIONAL BOOR FOR REFUGEE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING, BY YEAR 
(n - 144) 

4 

FY 1981 FY 1982 

All programs $2.00 $2.31 

Overall cost per student instructional hour 
was compared to the organisational type of 
local service provider. No significant 
differences exist in the costs among the 
types of organizations providing refugee 
English language training. 
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C. Characteristics of Refugees Engaged in English Language l.aining^ 
\ During FY 81, local service providers enrolled an average of ISO 
adult refugees in English language training progress. Enrollment 
declined to an average of 177 in FY 82. Most refugees are enrolled 
in relatively large progress which serve sore than 158 students per 
year. Three-fourths of the refugee enrollments are in the 15 states 
having the largest population of refugees. 

About 58 percent of the refugee students are. male, in FY 32, 70 
percent of the refugee students were under the age of 40, compared to 
87 percent of adult refugees nationally in this age category. Shis 
suggests that the programs tend to serve a slightly older segment of 
the adult population. She students 1 ethnicity in FY 82 is as 
follows: More than one-third (36.4%) of the refugee students are 
Vietnamese, followed by Lao (18.8%), Khmer (15. 6%J , Chinese- 
Vietnamese (13.2%) and Hmong (10.51}. Haitian and Cuban entrants 
together represent less than one percent of the total refugee student 
body and Soviet refugees represent less than one-half of one 
percent. Over the two years, the proportion of Vietnamese, Khmer, 
and Chinese students grew, while proportions of Lao, Hmong and Mien 

e 

students declined. 

A substantial proportion (IS. 2%) of refugee adults enrolled in 
English language .training have had no previous formal education, with 
an additional one-half who have had a very limited formal education. 
Only one- third (35.71) of the students have had sore than six years 
of foraal schooling . The percentage of students with little or no 
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previous education declined from .FY 81 to FY 32. The percentage of 



refugee students having limited prior education is greater in the 15 
states with the greatest numbers of refugees. 

For FY 82, local service providers reported that 81.2 percent of 
the refugee students are literate in some language* up by more tharr\ 
five percent from the previous year. Essentially one in five adult 
refugee students have had no experience with either the formal 
schooling process or written language. 

More than half (57. 6% J of the currently enrolled refugee 
students arrived in the United States within the previous twelve 
months. Nearly three-fourths $701) are unemployed, compared to 78.7 
percent of the refugee students unemployed in FY Si. Programs which 
use employment status as an admissions priority naturally tend to 
serve a greater nuaber of employed adults. 

One-half of the state agencies responding to the survey use 
local refugee population density as a criteria for funds allocation 

'% 

policies, thereby targeting English language training funds to 
impacted areas. 

Three-fourths of the local service providers do not have waiting 
lists for refugees to enroll in English language training. Where 

« 

waiting lists exist, an average of 284 students wait five ami 
one-half weeks to enter the programs. In size, waiting lists are 
about 11 percent of the total student enrollment. Total program 
enrollment is correlated with waiting list length, such that the 
greater the enrollment, the longer the list. The use of admissions 
priorities appears to have little influence on waiting lists. 
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Tbrte-zoutthi of the local service providers use an open-entry 
policy so that students may enroll in English language training 
claasos et any time during toe term. 

Students' individual characteristics are recognized as 
influencing their participation in Engiiih language training. 
Demographic, economic and affective factors inhibit students* 
participation in the program and the learning process. 



How many refugees are Local service providers reported their 

receiving English language total enrollment of adult refugee 
training? students in English language training 

for FY 81 and FY 82 (LCI) . the 203 
progress responding enrolled an average 
of 190 refugee adults in FY 81, and 177 
in FY 82. In FY 02, the 203 local 

service providers responding to the 

survey enrolled a total of 98,964 adult 
refugees. By extrapolating survey 
respondents* enrollments, it is 
estimated that 149,830 refugees were 
served in ORR-funded English language 
training during FY 82. 

When refugee enrollment is categorised 
by programs' relative size, the 
* relatively large programs (enrollment 

greater than 300} account for 35% of 
refugee students. Table 20 provides a 
summary of refugee enrollments for 
FY 81 and FY 82 by prograa size. 



Table 20 

Percentage of refugees enrolled in English language 
training programs, by size and year 

\ (n - 203) 



Program Size 


FY 81 


FY 82 


Small (S0-) 


20 


19 


Medium (51-150) 


22 


27 


Large (151-300) 


23 


19 


Very Large (301+) 


35 


35 


43 







As can be seen in Table 20, the relative 
proportions of refugees served by large and 
small progress have not changed 
appreciably. In FY 82, a slightly greater 
segment of the refugee population was served 
by medium-size** programs. Hefugee 
enrollment in the IIS programs in the 15 
states having the greatest numbers of 
refugees account for 771 and 75% of all 
refugee students in FY 81 and FY 82, 
respectively. 



2. what are the characteristics local service providers were asked to j 
of these students? provide actual or estimated percentages/ of 

the composition of their refugee students by 
sex, age, ethnicity, formal education, 
literacy, length of time in U.S. and 
employment status {££7} • Information was 
requested for both FY 81 and FY 82. In 
aggregating these data, percentages reported 
by the local service providers have been 
weighted by their corresponding refugee 
enrollments to estimate the overall 
proportions fc; all adult refugee students. 
The distributions of students by sex are 
shown below in Table 21. 



Table 21 

SEX OF ADULT REFUGEE STUDENTS, BY YEAR 

(n - 169; 



FY SI FY 82 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Hale Female Male Female 

58 42 53 42 

The sex distribution of refugee students 
does net vary appreciably by year. In FY 
82, approximately 52% of the adult refugee 
population in the U.S. was male*, thus a 
slightly greater proportion of males are 
being served in English language training. 



* Age/Sex Report for Kay 1982, Office of Refugee Resettlement 
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The sex distribution of refuge* students 
enrolled in programs where the heads of 
household were reportedly given high entry 
priority was coopered to those programs 
where so such priority was reported, in 
FY 82 , 63% of the 93 programs having no 
priority enrolled more than the median 
percentage of males (58%} , while 58% of the 
5? programs having head of household as a 
priority exceeded the median percentage of 
males. Thus, entry priority has little 
relationship to the sex distribution, of \ 
participants, even though such would be 
assumed to be the case. The sex 
.... distribution of refugee students was 

similarly compared to programs which did and 
did not set admissions priorities on the 
basis of students* employment status. 
Again, essentially identical results were 
found, with a slightly greater 'proportion of 
males served by programs having no 
admissions priorities. 

In terms of age, refugee students served in 
FY 82 were slightly younger than those 
served in FY 81, with 70% of the FY 82 
students under the age of 35, compared to 
85% in FY 81. Table 22 displays the age 
distribution of students served each year. 
\ As a benchmark, 87% of the entire adult 

\ refugee population is under the age of 35 

compared to only 65% of all refugee 
students.* This suggests that the English 
Language training programs tend to serve 
slightly older adults. 



Table 22 

AGE DISTRIBUTION 07 ADULT REFUGEE STUDENTS, BY, YEAH 

<n - 104} 



Ase 


-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45+ 


yy 81 


27 


38 


24 


11 


Age 


-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45+ 


FY 82 


31 


39 


19 


11 



* Age/Sex Report for May 1982, Office of Refugee Resettlement 
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Ihm ethnic distribution of adult refugte 
students was also reported by tht local 
service provider a* Table 23, shown belov, 
displays the distribution of refugees by 
a tonicity for each year. 



Table 23 



ETB&IC DISTRIBUTION OP ADULT HBFOGEE STUDENTS, BY YEAH 



/ 



• 



Yoar/gthnicity 



i 4 



9 



FY 81 



32.9 11.4 11.3 19.8 18.8 2.4 



0.6 0.5 2.3 



FY 82 

\ 



36.4 13.2 15.6 X8.8 10.5 8.8 C.S 0.6 0.4 3.4 



•Less than 0.1 present 



Ethnic Vietnamese are the largest adult refugee 
student population, representing about one-third 
of the enrollment in FY 81 £32.9%) and in FY 82 
(36.4%} • Ethnic Lao students are the second 
largest group (19.8%) in FY 81, but declined 
slightly in FY 82. In a parallel fashion, the 
proportion of aaong students declined from IS .8% 
in FY 81 to 10.5% in FY 82. Oft the other hand, 
both the Shear and Chinese-Vietnamese student 
enrollments increased f rom FY 81 to FY 82. 
Together the Haitian, Cuban and Soviet refugee 
student population represented less than two 
percent of the enrollment in either year. 

Table 24 displays the refugee students' years of 
formal education in their country of origin. 
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Table 7 2 4 



DISTRXBOTIOU 07 ADULT REFUGEE STUDENTS' FORMAL EDUCATION 
IK COUHTRY OF ORIGIN, BY YEAR 
(a ■ 124) 

Percentage of Students Having Different 
number of Years of Formal Education 





Nona 


1-3 


4-6 


7-12 


13* 


FY 81 


22.3 


19.0 


28.2 


26.0 


4.5 


FY 82 


15.2 


19.fi 


29.5 


31.5 


4.2 



As can be seen in Table 24, s substantial 
proportion of refugee adults have very 
limited prior educational experience. About 
two-fifths (41.31} of the students served in 
\ , FY 81 had three years or less fonts! 
education. Even fewer (34.8%) of the 
students served in FY 82 had a third- -grade 
education. 

The percentage of refugee students served in 
FY 81 having more than a 6th grade education 
(7 or sore Years) in their country of origin 
is less than one-third (30.5%), but 
increased slightly (35.71) in FY 82. Again 
we see that the programs served a slightly 
more educated refugee population in FY 82. 
Even so, the diversity of the educational 
backgrounds of these adult refugee students 
is considerable. English language training 
programs serve a very heterogeneous client 
population, some of whom have had no prior 
formal education (15.2%), only a basic 
education (49.1%) and more than a 6th grade 
education (35.7%) 

Some students with limited or no formal 
education may nevertheless be literate in 
some language. Table 25 summarizes the 
percentage of refugee students who are 
literate in some language. 
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Table 25 

LITERACY OF ADULT REFUGEE STUDENTS, BY YEAH 

(n * 159} 

Percent Literate in Some Language 

FY 81 FY 82 

' 75.5 81.2 

In FY Fl, roughly three-fourths of the adult 
refugee students were literate in some 
language. This increased to about 
four-fifths in FY 32, again reflecting an 
increase in the educational background of 
the refugee population and/or a 
proportionate decrease in enrollment of 
non-literate students. At the same time, 
the data also suggests that nearly 
one-fourth of the adult refugee population 
is not literate in any language. 
Considering both literacy and formal 
education, the FY 82 findings suggest that 
English language training programs must deal 
with a substantial population (about 20%) 
which has neither experience with the forms i. 
educational process nor with literacy in any 
language. 
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The recency of refugee students arrival in 
the U.S. was reported by local service 
providers as well. Table 26 exhibits the 
students* length of residence in the united 
States. 



Table 26 



ADULT REFUGEE STUDENTS* LENGTH OF RESIDENCE 
IN TEE UNITED STATES, BY YEAR 

in « 125) 



Percentage of Students Residing in the U.S. for various 

Numbers of Months 







0-6 


7-12 


13-18 


19-24 


25-30 


31-36 


36+ 


FY 


81 


32.7 


28. 2 


17. 9 


11.4 


4.7 


2.7 


2.3 


FY 


82 


30.5 


27.1 


1S.1 


16.6 


5.3 


2.7 


2.6 



More than half (60.9% and 57.6%) of the 
refugees enrolled in FY 81 and FY 82 had 
arrived within the past 12 -onths. Slightly 
fewer students had arrived within the 
previous twelve months in FY 82 than in FY 
81. Host importantly, the results indicate 
that the refugee adults are gaining early 
access to English language training. Nearly 
one-third of the students enroll within six 
months of arrival, while less that ten 
percent of the total adult refugee 
population in the nation had arrived in the 
first six months of FY 82. 

The final demographic characteristic 
reported by local service providers concerns 
the employment status of adult refugee 
students. Table 27 shows the percentage of 
adult refugees served each fiscal year who 
were employed. 
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Table 27 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF ADULT REFUGEE STUDENTS* BY YEAR 

in « 125} 



Year/Employment Status 
FY 81 
FY 82 



Employed 
Full Time Part-Time 



11.5 
15.5 



9.8 
14.4 



Ohemployed 

78.7 
70.0 



A large proportion of refugee students are 
unemployed. More than three-fourths (78.7%) 
were unemployed in FY 81. Despite the 
national rise in unemployment, the 
unemployment rate of adult refugee students 
fell to 70% in FY 82. 

When the unemployment rate of refugee 
students was compared for programs which 
used employment status as an admissions 
priority # it was found that they serve a 
substantially smaller proportion of 
unemployed adult refugees. 



What factors influence 
refugee participation in 
English language training? 



The major factors Which influence refugee 
participation in English language training 
are two-fold. First* program 
characteristics affect refugee access and 
entry into training. These program 
characteristics include policies r admissions 
priorities and instructional configuration. 
Characteristics of the refugees themselves 
and the circumstances in which they are 
living also influence participation in 
English language training. These two 
factors are discussed at length in the 
remainder of this section. 

Although most states do not use funding 
formulas for English language training 
CSC7) , 58 percent of the 36 state 
coordinators responding to the survey 
indicated that policies are used to allocate 
funds to geographic areas. The local 
refugee population density is by far the 
most common criteria used, with one-half of 
all respondents using this allocation 
policy. The number of new arrivals, public 
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assistance caseload and unemployment rate 
are also used, but less often. Many states 
have thus established policies which target 
refugee English language training funds to 
highly impacted geographic areas. 

Most (74%) of the local service providers 
responding to the survey did not have a 
waiting list of refugees to enter their 
English language training program (LCs) in 
March 1982. For the remaining 26% which did 
have a waiting list, students waited an 
average of 5.5 weeks to enter the training 
program. An average of 204 students were on 
waiting lists in these 60 programs during 
the week of March 1, 1982. In all, the' 60 
programs reported a total of 10,626 adult 
refugees waiting to enter programs. Shese 
waiting refugees represent eleven percent of 
the enrollment of all programs responding. 

This average is skewed by rather large 
waiting lists reported for programs in two 
states. Thirteen programs in California had 
2,505 refugees waiting and five programs in 
Minnesota had 6,254 refugees awaiting 
entry. Since these are states with very 
large refugee populations, a comparison was 
made between size of enrollment and length' 
of waiting list. A correlation of +.46 was 
found, which reflects a moderate 
relationship between program enrollment and 
waiting list size. It may be that the 
diversity of the local refugee population is 
the critical factor here. 

A comparison was also made between the 
length of time students remain on waiting 
lists and the admissions priorities of 
English language training programs. While 
44 percent of the programs have admissions 
priorities of one form or another, less than 
one-fourth of these programs have waiting 
lists. Slightly more programs (29%) which 
do not have admissions priorities also have 
waiting lists, aswever, the difference 
between these two types of programs is too 
small to conclude with confidence that 
improved admissions priorities could reduce 
waiting lists. 
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Another program characteristic which 
influences refugees 1 access to English 
language training are constraints on the 
time or manner in which students may enroll 
in specific courses of instruction (LS5) . 
Seventy-six percent of the 219 local service 
providers responding, indicated that the 
refugee student may enroll and enter the 
classes at any time during the tern. An 
additional twelve percent said that the 
student may enter the class only at its 
beginning and eleven percent indicated entry 
is on a apace available basis. 

A comparison was made between these entry 
policies and the length of the waiting list, 
to determine if service open-entry programs 
tend to have shorter waiting lists. 
However, no significant relationship was 
found between 'chest two factors. 

\s a whole, the results suggest that adult 
refugees have broad access to English 
language programs, but for one-fourth of the 
progress, many students will have to wait to 
gain entry. 

Thus far, the discussion has focused upon 
program-related factors which influence 
refugee participation. A second set of 
factors deal with the characteristics of the 
adult refugees themselves. In open-ended 
questions (SG3 and SJ2) , respondents 
identified the major factors which inhibit 
the success of English language training 
programs, particularly for Southeast Asian 
refugees with little previous education.* 
Among their numerous responses, state and 
local respondents identified several 
characteristics of refugees which constrain 
their participation in English language 
training . 

In descending order of frequency, student 
limitations mentioned include age, lack of 
literacy, lack of study skills, gender, 
inter-ethnic hostility, and lack of contact 
with English speakers. Economic barriers 
were also mentioned, including lack of 
transportation and child care, unrealistic 



•Although the survey addressed English language training for all refugees, 
this section focused exclusively on programs serving Southeast Asians. 
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employment goals* transiency and work- 
related fatigue. 

Affective factors reported include culture 
shock, mental health problems, family 
problems, fear, stress and concern for 
relatives remaining in Southeast Asia. 
These findings further reinforce the point 
that adult refugees are not always in a good 
position to learn English because of all the 
factors which affect their daily lives. 
Indeed, when survey respondents were asked - 
to identify what factors contribute to 
successful English language training, state 
coordinators and local service providers 
identified a number of factors which 
directly deal with refugee characteristics— 
differential instruction for literate and 
preliterate students, services integrated 
with case management, culturally sensitive 
and compassionate staff, available child 
care, transportation and bilingual aides and 
cultural orientation. 
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Dm Factor ■ Relating to Program Quality and Success 

The survey examined the kinds of information being collected 
concerning program performance, the extent to which the English language 
training progress can demonstrate their effectiveness, characteristics 
which are associated with successful program performance and the program 
efforts which are currently under way to iaprove programs* 

Standards and guidelines for program operation are in effect for most 
English language training programs. State coordinators indicated that 
standards generally exist for program evaluation, staff training and 
qualifications, and program design. Host local service providers have 
their own guidelines for instructional materials and methods, program 
design, student assessment, staff training and qualifications and program 
evaluation. Most state coordinators and local agencies have standards for 
program performance in effect or feel that such standards could be 
usefully and feasibly implemented, particularly regarding costs per 
student instructional hour. 

Nearly all (S4«) of the state coordinators responding routinely 
collect information from local service providers. This information* 
however, is limited to data about funds, student characteristics and 
program descriptors. Less than half of the states collect program 
evaluation findings which could provide evidence of program effectiveness. 

Essentially all state coordinators monitor their local English 
language training programs for fiscal, compliance and technical assistance 
purposes. Only about one-third of the states responding conduct impact 
evaluations of their programs. State coordinators noted that information 
is not usually gathered to assess the degree to which English language 
training programs improve refugees 1 language proficiency, employment and 
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self-sufficiency. The student records maintained in English language 
training programs usually do not include two of the characteristics which 
previous research shows affect acquisition— prior schooling and literacy. 
Most programs conduct assessments for student placement and progress, but 
only about half of the programs use. formal, standardized testg. Thus, the 
evidence which could be used to document program outcomes and 
effectiveness is relatively limited at both the state and local, levels. 

Soma indicators of program performance were provided by local service 
providers in the survey. English language training programs report an 
average completion rate of 50.1% for refugee students. Vocational- 
technical schools have the highest average rate (659) , whereas high school 

i 

adult education programs have the lowest (41*) • Completion rate is 
correlated with the instructional emphasis of the program and the manner 
in which instruction is differentiated on the basis of student 
characteristics. Programs estimate that it takes refugees an average of 
661 instructional hours or eleven months to complete an English language 
training program. Vocational-technical schools 1 estimates are lower: 
fewer hours are needed to complete their program of instruction. 
Naturally, a program's duration depends on both the characteristics of its 
students and its instructional objectives, so comparisons among programs 
are difficult to interpret. 

Since both refugees' backgrounds and progress 1 instructional goals 
vary so widely, local service providers were asked to estimate the number 
of instructional hours required for various prototypic refugee students to 
attain specified levels of English proficiency: "survival," 
■conversational" and "independent job search." The estimates for the four 
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refugee students varied tremendously but systematically, demonstrating the 
effect of student characteristics on instructional efficiency. 
Differences among these students were as great as 750 hours, reflecting a 
difference in estimated instructional cost of more than $2000 per 
student. Community colleges estimate the greatest number of hours (and 
hence cost) for prototypical students to reach these levels of proficiency. 

The shorter the total program duration, the higher the student 
completion rate. Of course, this may have no bearing on the actual level 
of language proficiency represented by program completion. The greater 
the program 1 s instructional intensity in hours per week, the higher the 
student completion rate. Open-entry programs and programs which do not 
stress literacy as a goal experience lower completion rates. Community 
colleges have higher completion rates, as do programs which emphasize 
literacy. Programs which focus on job services or job-epecif ic English 
and programs which differentiate instruction on the basis of ethnicity 
have higher departure rates. However, the program completion rate is not 
necessarily a reliable measure of outcome, since many people who leave 
early go to jobs and other programs. 

During a given term, 64% of the refugees successfully complete their 
current course of instruction. Thirty percent of the refugee students 
leave the program during or after a given term, but these departures are 
for positive reasons— employment, program completion, or enrollment in 
vocational training or an academic program. 

A series of analyses identified two factors associated with these 
indicators of program success: the percentage of full-time teachers and 
the number of instructional hours per week are both positively related to 
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student completion rates. In Addition, tat level of student uneaployment 
is positively correlated with program completion, per naps reflecting how 
opportunities for training influence participation, or perhaps other 
Motivational factors. The instructional emphasis of the program 
influences its indicators of performance. Soever, it is equally 
important to note that program size, refugee/non-refugee client six and 
service nisi were not systematically related to program outcomes. 

A wide range of program improvement efforts are under way, involving 
technical assistance, staff development and program coordination efforts. 
These represent positive steps being taken to enhance refugee English 

i 

language training. 

About two-thirds of the local service providers requested technical 
assistance in FY 82, primarily in the areas of instructional materials, 
staff development, curriculum design and student assessment. Eighty-eight 
percent of their numerous requests were fulfilled, primarily by the Center 
for Applied Linguistics, other local service providers and state agencies. 

Staff development efforts are common, but the use of GBR funds for 
these purposes have declined. Staff training is generally conducted 
in -house or by state coordinators or professional associations. 

Coord inative linkages are maintained with key state and local 
services by the majority of the programs, particulary with welfare, job 
placement and vocational training. Linkages with other agencies dealing 

\ 

with refugee affairs are less common. Although inter-program and 
multi-service linkages are recognized as important, a substantial segment 
of the English language training programs does not maintain close ties 
with other services. 
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Wfcat evidence is available 

concerning program 
performance? 



The quality of program performance is a 
relative question which can only be answered 
in reference -to soas identifiable standards 
or guidelines* One ites on both the state 
(SEl) and local {LID questionnaires deals 
with the types of standards and guidelines 
which are in effect and the types which 
could be usefully and feasibly implemented 
in the future. Such standards sight help 
set expectations for program performance. 

Table 28 compares state and local 
respondents' perceptions of program 
performance standards. 

Table 28 



PERCENTAGE OF STATE COORDINATORS (n«22$ AND LOCAL PROGRAMS (n-204) 
INDICATING THE EXISTENCE AND FEASIBILITY OF PROGRAM STANDARDS 



% indicating 
Standard 
Currently Exists 



% Indicating a 
Standard Could 
Be Usefully and 
Feasibly 
Implemented 



Program Standard/Guideline 


State 


Program 


State 


Program 


Instructional materials/methods 


22.7% 


82.4% 


40. 


.9% 


10.8% 


Staff training and qualifications 


42.1% 


77.0% 


31. 


.6% 


16.74% 


Cost per student hour 


31.61% 


52.1% 


52. 


,6* 


20.6% 


Program design 


35.3% 


83.4% 


41. 


,29 


9.5% 


Student assessment 


27.8% 


83.9% 


38. 


.9% 


11.27% 


Program evaluation 


41.2% 


75.4% 


47. 


.1% 


19.1% 


Prioritising student entry 


37.5% 


68.6% 


50. 


,09 


12.6% 



The data in Table 28 indicate that standards 
and guidelines are in effect in most 
programs. However, only about one-third of 
the responding states have such standards. 
Standards have thus been established mostly 
at the local level, where a given standard 
is not in effect, a substantial proportion 
of respondents feel that a standard or 
guidelines could be usefully and feasibly 
implemented. Combining the percentage of 
respondents which have standards with the 
percentage which feel that standards could 
be put into effect, we see that more than 
two-thirds of the state agencies and 
four-fifths of the local programs use or 
desire to use standards for program 
operation. 
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/ A second necessary condition for assessing 
program quality is tht availability of 

systematic information about program 

objectives and osteoses. State coordinators 
identified what information they routinely 
collect frost English language training 
progress (S02) . Table 29 summarizes their 
responses to this Question. 



Sable 29 

PROGRAM INFGHJftTIOi. CURRENTLY GQUEGT ED By STATES 

(n ■ 34) 



Percentage of States collecting 



Information Categories j This Information 



A. Program Description / 

f 

1. Goals ' §1. 2i 

2. Number of instructional hours - 91.2% 

3. Levels of instruction 79.4% 

4. Linkage with employment/vocational 73.5% 
training programs 

5. Setting 73.5% 

6. Instructional methods-""" 70.6% 

7. Student-instructor^ notes 70.6% 

8. Materij^s^Sed 67.6% 
9.. --Course offering 67.6% 

10. Assessment and training procedures 64.7% 

11. Student placement procedures 61.8% 

12. Inservice training for staff 58.8% 

13. Technical assistance used 52.9% 

B. Program Outcomes 

1. Tests/ instruments used for program 61*8% 
evaluation 

2. Tests used to evaluate student progress 61.8% 

3. Program evaluation design 50.0% 

4. Program evaluation results 47.1% 
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Table 29 
Continued 



Percentage of States Collecting 



Information Categories (con't) This information 

C. Student Characteristics 

1. Nusoers 94.1% 

2. Public assistance status 85.3* 

3. Employment status 67.6% 

4. Ethnic/gender/age composition 58.8% 

5. Entering English ability 55.9% 

6. Previous education 50.0% 

7. Previous literacy 41.2% 

0. Funding/Cost Information 

1. ORR funds 91.2% 

2. Cost per instructional hour . 67.6% 

3. Cost per student 67.6% 

4. Other federal funds 32.4% 

5. Nature and value of iu-kind services 26.5% 

6. State funds 26.5% 

7. Private funds 23.5% 



Ninety-four percent of the state 
coordinators responding to the survey 
routinely collect information from their 
local service providers. Most often, the 
information collected describes program 
plans and student characteristics. Far 
fewer states collect information about 
program outcomes and non-ORR sources of 
funds. 

All but one of the 36 state agencies 
routinely monitor their English language 
training programs (SDIJ , primarily for 
fiscal, compliance and technical assistance 
purposes. Impact evaluations are conducted 
by about one-third (37.1%) of the 
respondents. Thus, both the focus of the 
information collected and the information 
gathering process itself tend not to be 
oriented to program performance and student 
outcomes. 

Local service providers were asked to 
describe the information routinely included 
in refugee student records (LC8) . Table 30 
summarizes the information most commonly 
collected about refugee students. 
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Table 30 \ 



INFORMATION MAINTAINED BY LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS 
IN REFUGEE STUDENT RECORDS \ 
(n - 221) \ 



Percentage of Programs 

Typ« of information Maintaining Information 

96.8% 

Age 95.0% 
Native Language 87.3% 
Length of Time, in Program 86.4% 
U.S. Arrival Date 81.4% 
Employment Statue 81.0% 
Previous Schooling Prior to Arrival 74.7% 
Literacy in Native or Other Tongue 68.8% 
Public Assistance Status 68.3% 
Other Languages Spoken 60.2% 



Virtually all programs responding collect 
basic demographic information about the 
refugee student. However, only about 
three-fourths collect information about the 
students' prior schooling and two-thirds 
about the students 1 literacy. Since such 
factors should influence instructional 
planning (Reder 1981, Rob son, 1981} , it is 
important that this information is available. 

Additional questions were asked of local 
service providers about the methods used for 
student placement and progress appraisal (LG 
1-2) • Essentially all (98.6%) local service 
providers assess student placement and 
progress, primarily through informal 
observation of classroom performance. 
However, about half do use published, 
standardized examinations for placement 
(56.6%) and progress appraisal (46.8%). v 
Although student evaluation is considered 
important and is conducted by nearly all 
local service providers, the methods used 
, are not necessarily either formal or 
standardized. 



To what extent have English 
language training programs 
demonstrated their effec- 
tiveness? 



Although the overall purpose of the ORR 
study was to assess the effect of English 
language training for refugees, the mail 
survey can only respond to this question in 
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a limited manner. Subsequent phases of the 
study have been undertaken to assess these 
outcome* more directly. 

The local service provider questionnaire 
provides a range of information about the 
flow of refugees through English language 
training. No information was collected, 
however , about the direct relationship 
between refugee English language training 
and economic self-sufficiency, the topic of 
another research project being conducted by 
CRR. 

Local service providers were asked to 
estimate the percentage of refugees enrolled 
who eventually complete the entire refugee 
English language training program (LE3) . 
The 159 service providers responding to the 
question show a median refugee completion 

rate of 58«1%* 

s 

The reported completion rate was compared to 
22 other program chacteristics to identify 
the factors which influence refugees 1 
completion of the programs. One 
characteristic proved to be particularly 
significant— the type of organization 
providing the service. 

Vocational-technical institutes reported the 
highest average completion rate (65%) , 
whereas high school adult education programs 
reported the lowest rate (41.4%) . Other 
types of institutions reported intermediate 
completion rates. Community colleges 
reported 46% and voluntary agencies, 51%. 
Overall, about one-half of the refugees 
entering English language training complete 
the program of instruction. 

Other factors were associated with this 
outcome. The percentage of full-time 
teachers, the emphasis given to literacy and 
the differentiation of instruction on the 
basis of refugee employment statistics were 
positively correlated to completion rate, 
while an emphasis on reading and writing 
skills had a negative relationship with 
completion rate. 
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local service providers also estimated the 
number of months required for these students 
to complete the program (LE4) . The 157 
respondents to this item estimated a median 
of 11 months or about 661 instructional 
hours for the 'average" refugee to complete 
an English language training program. The 
majority of the responses ranged from seven 
months to fifteen months. The range of 
responses points to a potential problem when 
the limits imposed on English language 
training participants are considered. As 
noted in a previous section, nearly all 
(86.7%) of the state coordinators responding 
to the survey impose time limits on the 
total length of time refugees may 
participate in English language training. 
One-fourth of the respondents impose limits 
of less than eleven months, effectively 
constraining refugees' opportunity to 
complete English language training 
programs, when months required to complete 
are compared with the type of organization 
providing English language training, no 
significant differences emerge. Again, a 
wide variety of other program 
characteristics were compared with this 
outcome variable, but no clear cut 
differences were found. 

An overall program completion rate of 50% 
was noted earlier. Local service providers 
also reported the course completion rate of 
students for the current term. Local 
service providers report a median completion 
rate of €41 in their courses, slightly 
higher than the overall program completion 
rate. 

The influence of a number of course 
characteristics was examined on program 
completion rate. Several relationships 
emerged. Not surprisingly, the shorter the 
total program duration, the higher the 
completion rate. Furthermore, the greater 
the instructional intensity in hours per 
week, the higher the completion rate. This 
suggests that short-term, intensive training 
programs have higher completion rates, but 
it does not mean that short-term intensive 
training is more effective in terms of 
English proficiency levels actually 
achieved. Other program factors are related 
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to student departure rate as well. A 
greater proportion of students depart from 
those progress which emphasize job services 
and job-specific English, while fewer 
students leave programs which emphasize 
literacy training. Organizationally, 
community colleges have significantly lower 
departure rates than other service 
providers. When ethnicity is used to 
differentiate instruction, departure rates 
increase. 

•i 

Comparing or evaluating programs only in 
terms of such measures of "flow through the 
system" (i.e.* program completion rate and 
duration) is problematic because different 
programs serve distinct subpopulations of 
refugees and often have varying 
instructional goals. There is neither ajs 
"average" refugee student nor_ a standard set 
of instructional goals- for refugee English 
language training programs throughout the 
nation. If student characteristics and 
program objectives could be held constant , 
then reasonable comparisons and evaluations 
could be made of programs 1 performance. As 
a first attempt to do this, local service 
providers estimated on the basis of their 
programs' experience, the number of 
instructional hours required by each of four 
prototypic refugees to achieve each of three 
defined levels of language proficiency 
students. Table 31 describes the four adult 
refugee student prototypes and displays the 
median estimate of instructional hours 
required for each to achieve the various 
levels of language proficiency. Although 
these data are estimates, the practitioner 
panel consulted about questionnaire design 
felt such estimates would be the best 
available means to elicit the wealth of 
programs 1 experience in the absence of 
useful "hard" data. Table 31 clearly 
demonstrates the differential effect of 
program goals and refugee backgrounds on the 
number of instructional hours required to 
achieve proficiency. For example, since the 
programs offer an average of 10.7 hours of 
instruction per week, then student "A" needs 
an estimated S3 weeks (1.8 years) to reach a 
language level which permits independent job 
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search. 'This compares to only 23 weeks for 
student "D*. Since the programs require an 
average of 13 months to complete, most 
students should achieve the stated levels 
within this time period, except student "A* 
will not reach independent job search 
proficiency* 

A number of local service providers reported 
that some refugees never achieve certain 
levels of language proficiency, regardless 
of the number of hours of English language 
training* Thirty percent of the local 
providers reported that the older, 
pre-literate refugee *A* would never achieve 
a level of English proficiency sufficient 
for independent job search. The 
ramifications of this are profound* About 
11% of the U.S. refugee population falls in 
the age range of this prototypical refugee. 
While the degree of non-literacy for this 
group as a whole is not known, a very 
substantial proportion of older Southeast 
Asian refugees entering the U.S. are not 
literate. 

These time estimates are the most stable 
measure of program performance available at 
the present time. Since both refugee 
characteristics and desired outcome levels 
are fixed, program differences in these 
items may be of considerable interest. An 
analysis was made of the effects of a 
wide-range of program characteristics on the 
estimated time for the prototypic refugees 
to achieve proficiency sufficient for 
"independent job search* — the level 
ultimately required to seek and gain 
employment. One statistically significant 
effect is the type of organization providing 
English language training* Community 
college programs estimate a significantly 
greater number of hours for refugee "B B , "C* 
and m D* to reach an "independent job search" 
level of proficiency* Vbcational-techpical 
institutes estimate fewer hours for refugee 
*D*. In addition, programs which emphasize 
employment and job services estimate a 
greater number of hours to reach this level. 
Use of bilingual personnel is also related 
to a higher number of instructional hours. 
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Estimates of the hours required to Achieve 
the "conversation*! English" level are also 
related to type of organization, with 
community colleges estimating significantly 
more hours for all refugee prototypes than 
other types of organisations. 

A few program characteristics are associated 
with the number of hours required to achieve 
basic "survival English". Both an emphasis 
on employment and the use of bilingual 
personnel seem to delay attainment of this 
basic proficiency level for students having 
limited literacy and educational backgrounds 
("A" and "B") . Differentiation of 
instruction on the basis of students' 
academic/vocational level is associated with 
lower estimates of the hours required. 
Community colleges again predict more hours 
for all refugee prototypes, whereas 
vocational-technical schools predicted less 
hours to achieve "survival English" 
proficiency. 

These findings strongly suggest that the 
goal and content of instruction must be 
differentiated on the basis of student 
background and desired language proficiency 
level. An emphasis upon employment too 
early in the instructional sequence appears 
to be counter-productive, as does the use of 
bilingual personnel. Furthermore, community 
colleges appear to be less efficient when 
the purpose of English language training is 
to move student 8 from the conversational 
level of English to the independent job 
search level, whereas Vo-tech schools do a 
better job at this level. This finding 
seems reasonable since vocational schools 
are more employment-oriented and community 
college programs tend to be more oriented 
towards thorough mastery of skills. 

When a program's reported instructional 
costs per student hour are multiplied by 
their estimates of instructional hours 
required, costs for various students to 
reach each proficiency level can be 
estimated. These estimated costs also vary 
dramatically, as shown in Table 32, in which 
median estimated costs (over programs) are 
displayed. 
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only one program characteristic is related 
to differences in these costs among 
progress. Estimated community colleges' 
costs are greater than those of other 
organizations for refugee "A* to reach 
"conversational" level and for refugee "C" 
to reach "survival" level. 

Local service providers were asked to 
indicate reasons for student departures from 
their English language training program 
(LF2) . The mean percentage of students 
leaving the program during or at the 
conclusion of the term was 30ft. Table 33 
summarizes the various reasons for their 
departures. 



Table 33 



Of particular note in Table 32 is that the 
major reasons given for student departure 
are primarily desirable outcomes— 
employment, program completion and 
continuing education. 

Although the analyses thus far have 
identifed program characteristics directly 
associated with program outcomes, it should 
also be noted that several important 
characteristics appear not to influence 
outcomes. For example, program size 
apparently does not make a difference. 
Furthermore, a program's clientele mix and 
range of services does not directly 
influence refugee program completion. The 
number of refugee , services offered to 
refugees, the percentage of clientele who 
are refugees and the FY 82 enrollment of the 
programs do not significantly differentiate 
program outcome variables. 



REASONS FOR STUDENT DEPARTURES 
Cn « 174) 



Reason 



Mean Percent of 
Students Leaving 



Employment 
Completed Program 
Moved Away 

Enrolled in Vocational Training 
Enrolled in Academic Program 



31% 
25% 
21% 
12% 
8% 
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The fact that community colleges tend to 
predict a greater number of hours for 
refugees to achieve language proficiency may 
be due to a number of other related factors, 
such as experience with language training, 
academic orientation of program, length of 
term or desire to maintain student PTE. 
Additional data are needed to determine the 
specific factors underlying these results. 

Correlations between various general program 
characteristics and outcomes were examinee:. 
Two characteristics emerged as being 
positively related to program outcomes. 
First, the percentage of full-time teachers 
is positively correlated with student 
completion rate. Second* the number of 
instructional hours per week is also 
positively related to student completion 
rate. One student characteristic is also 
strongly related to program outcomes. The 
percentage of students unemployed was 
correlated with the percentage of students 
completing the program-*- the greater the 
percentage unemployed, the greater the 
completion rate. 



What program characteristics 
are perceived to be related 
to program performance? 



Thus, program completion rate is higher when 
instructional intensity is high, full-time 
teachers are used and students are not 
employed. Instructional intensity would 
seem to be a predictable outcome. Full-time 
teachers would more likely be certified, 
with educational training, thereby 
reflecting instructional quality. Student 
employment status probably relates to 
access, opportunity and a greater desire to 
complete the program. 

Respondents* opinions were ^ ought concerning 
their perceptions of factors related to 
program quality and performance. Both state 
agencies (SG2/3) and local service providers 
(LJ1/2J were asked to suggest factors which 
promote and inhibit the success of refugee 
English language training programs. 

State agencies and local service providers 
identified a number of factors related to 
the high quality of instructions 

Commonly Mentioned Factors 

o Use of trained and certified teachers who 
are culturally sensitive, motivated and 
caring. 
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o Intensive ongoing program which 

emphasises survival skills, employment 
and basic vtrbal skills. 

o Differentiated instruction for 
literate/preliterate students. 

o Highly coordinated services integrated 
with employment and case management. 

o Motivation of student to attend. 

o Flexible use of a variety of methods and 
materials. * 

o High intensity programs requiring student 
use of English. 

o Available child care, transportation and 
bilingual aides. 

Other Factors Mentioned 

o Low student-teacher ratio. 

o Weil-defined scope of learning,, objectives. 

o Involvement of sponsors and outside 
agencies. 

o Use of refugees as role models and 
volunteers. 

o Administrative support. 

o Adequate, stable funding. 

15. Orientation of the refugee to the need 
for English. 

16. Good assessment and placement methods. 

Not surprisingly, the most common factor 
mentioned by the two groups is the quality and 
sensitivity of the teacher. Teacher training, 
experience and attitude are considered to be 
the single most common factor which 
contributes to the success of refugee English 
language training . Therefore, those actions 
which can influence the quality and continuity 
of staff will benefit the programs. 




Renewal efforts enhance the quality and 
effectiveness of programs, their staff and 
instructional practices, h variety of renewal 
strategies are being used with ORR- funded 
English language training programs, including 
technical assistance , staff development and 
inter-program coordination. 

Regional offices identified the specific kinds 
of technical assistance which had been sought 
from their agency (RA3J • The eight regional 
respondents received a total of 214 requests 
for assistance in the past year, primarily for 
. ' instructional materials, staff inservice 
training, curriculum design and bilingual 
assistance. The primary responses to the 
regional offices have been to refer such 
requests to the Center for Applied Linguistics 
{40% of the requests) and to provide 
assistance directly (21% of the requests}. 

Local service providers identified the areas 
in which they sought technical assistance and 
the sources from which it was received (LOS) . 
About two-thirds {65%) of the 221 respondents 
requested technical assistance of one form or 
another. In ail, 611 requests were made, of 
which 88% were met. Table 34 displays the 
types of technical assistance sought, while 
Table 35 summarizes the sources from which 
assistance was received. The tables also 
display the proportion of requests for 
assistance which were fulfilled. 



What program improvement 
efforts have been 
implemented? 
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Table 34 



RANK ORDER OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE KEEPS 

(n - 142} 



Seed Requested 



Number of ggguggtg 



I of Requests 



% Met 



Instructional 
Materials 

Staff inservice 
training 

Curriculum 
design 

Student assessment 

Bilingual assistance 

Grant writing 

Other 



159 
122 
109 
SS 

ss 

52 
26 



/ 



26% 

20% 

18% 

14% 
9% 
9% 
4% 



94% 

89% 

87% 

80% 
84% 
83% 
92% 



Table 35 



RANK ORDER OF SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE SOUGHT BY LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS 

in m 142} 



Sources Sought 



Number of Requests 



% of Requests 



% Met 



Center for Applied 
Linguistics 

Other local service 
providers 

State ORR agency 

Other agencies 

ORR regional office 



187 

146 

131 
10 0 
47 



31% 

24% 

21% 
16% 
8% 



87% 



91% 



87% 
77% 



The majority of the requests for assistance 
are related to instruction— about one-fourth 
(26%} of the requests were for help with 
instructional materials, one-fifth (20%} for 
staff development, nearly one-fifth (18%} 
for curriculum development and fourteen 
percent for student assessment. 
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Local programs' need for assistance is 
certainly expressed in these data. 
Fortunately, in the vast majority of cases, 
these needs were set (88*5 • The Center for 
Applied Linguistics was the agency sought in 
thirty-one percent of the requests, 
primarily in the areas of curriculum and 
instruction. Their "track record" was 
exceptional — 871 of the requests for 
assistance were fulfilled, as reported by 
local service providers across the country. 

interestingly enough, other local service 
providers are the second most common source 
for technical assistance, being sought in 
nearly one-fourth {24%} of the requests, 
primarily in the areas of student assessment 
and instructional materials. Nearly all 
(91%) requests of other local providers were 
fulfilled. Help from the state 
coordinator's office was sought in more than 
one-fifth (21%) of the requests and 
fulfilled in nearly every (90%) instance. 
Assistance from the ORR regional office was 
sought in only 8% of the cases, but this 
agency might more appropriately provide 
assistance through other agencies. 

i 

• i 

State coordinators were also asked to j 
describe requests they received for j 
technical assistance from local service j 
providers in the past year (SE4) . Th«- 30 | 
respondents received an average of 11 
requests. The areas in which assistance was 
sought and received are summarized in Table 
36. 



Table 36 

REQUESTS RECEIVED BY STATE COORDINATORS FOR 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FROM LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS 

(n - 30) 

Percent of States 
Area of steed Receiving Requests 



Staff inservice • 47% 

Instructional materials 44% 

Curriculum design 42% 

Student assessment 39% 

Application preparation 22% 

Bilingual assistance 19% 

Other U% 
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Like the local service providers, the state 
coordinators report that the most common 
needs for technical assistance are in the 
areas of staff development, curriculum and 
instruction, and student assessaent. 
Requests received by the state coordinator 
were either handled directly by the state 
office or referred to CAL or other local 
service providers. 

Exactly half of the states responding (50%} 
reported use of ORR funds to provide 
technical assistance, m state reported 
receiving any requests for assistance which 
went unfulfilled. A great deal of technical 
assistance is' being requested and, acre 
importantly, is being received. This 
suggests that local service providers 
recognize the need for program improvement 
and steps are being taken to increase the 
quality of English language training 
programs. " 

Staff inservice training is an area where 
technical assistance is commonly sought by 
local service providers. Indeed, 82% of the 
local service providers identified specific 
staff development needs for their programs 
(LD4) . To meet these needs, 56% and 43% of 
the programs used ORR funds in FY 1981 and 
FY. 1982 respectively, to support staff 
development. The reduction in this 
proportion is alarming, since it may reflect 
a reduction in th» availability of inservice 
training for program improvement. 

A vast array of staff development needs were 
voiced concerning curriculum and 
instruction. The most common needs 
identified by service providers, in order, 
were: 

1. ESL theory and approaches 

2. Student assessment 

3. Curriculum materials 

4. Cross-cultural awareness 

5. Instructional methods for pre literates 

6. Vocational, prevoeational and survival 
skills materials 

7. Specific i.nstruction&l methods, 
including literacy training, 
pronunciation, individualization, » 
motivation, centralization, oral/aural 

8. Cse of aides and volunteers 

4 
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local providers seek staff inservice . 
training from a variety of sources {LD5? • 
Table 37 lists the major sources of staff 
training used by the local programs. 
Self-training is the most common source of 
staff development. More than half of the 
programs seek assistance from state 
agencies , two-fifths from local colleges, 
universities and professional associations , 
and one-third from the Center for Applied 
Linguistics. Only 3% of the respondents 
indicated that no training is being provided 
at all. 



Table 37 

SOURCES OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT TRAINING 
USED BY LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS 
(n - 220} 



Source of Staff Training 



In-house staff 
State agencies 
Professional associations 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
Area colleges and universities 
Regional agencies 
Other source 



Percent of Programs Using Source 



77.7% 
53.2% 
41.6% 
30.3% 
39.1% 
19.5% 
12.7% 



The pattern of staff development activities 
again suggests that essentially all local 
service providers are engaged in renewal 
efforts of one form or another. However, 
fewer programs are devoting ORR funds to 
these efforts. v 

Previous analyses identified program 
coordination and linkage as one of four 
major factors differentiating English 
language training programs* In open-ended 
questions, state and local providers also 
mentioned often the degree of coordination 
with community and employment services as a 
key factor in the success of refugee English 
language training • 

Ninety-four percent (94%) of the state 
coordinators responding to the survey 
indicated tha* refugee consortiums or forums 
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operate in their states (SP1J . The state 
level survey also inquired about the degree 
of coordination between English language 
training and other service agencies (SP2J . 
Table 38 summarises the degree of service 
coordination perceived by responding state 
coordinators and the percentage of states 
which require linkage as a matter of policy. 

Table 38 



DEGREE OF COORDINATION PERCEIVED AND ESQUIRED BETWEEN 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING AND OTHER SERVICES 

Percent of States 
Reporting "Close" 

or "Very Close" Percent of States 

Services n Coordination Requiring Linkage 

Welfare/cash assistance 32 69% 44% 

Health care 36 39% 6% 

Job placement 34 85% 32% 

Vocational training 34 65% 18% 

Counseling/mental health 33 24% 3% 



Agencies 



n 



Percent of States 
Reporting "Close" 
or "Very Close" 
Coordination 



Percent of States 
Requiring Linkage 



Private industrial councils 33 

CETA 35 

Job Corps 35 

MAAs 34 

Local cultural centers 32 

Church groups 36 

Volags 35 



24% 
34% 
23% 
38% 
13% 
19% 
71% 



3% 



3% 



In general, most states do not require 
linkages among services and agencies as a 
matter of policy. Welfare and job placement 
services are the two areas where linkage is 
mandated by about one-third of the state 
coordinators responding. In terms of 
perceived coordination among services, 
welfare, job placement and vocational 
training were most frequently reported to 
have close linkages with English language 
training. 
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Close ties between English language training 
and other specific agencies were less 
frequently reported. CETA and mutual 
assistance agencies (tt&As) have the most 
frequently reported linkages with refugee 
English language training. 

At the local level, a parallel set of 
questions (LSI) inquired about the degree of 
coordination with other services and 
agencies. Table 39 summarizes the local 
service providers 1 reports of "close" or 
"very close* linkages with other services 
and agencies. 



Table 39 



LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS 1 PERCEPTIONS OF COORDINATION LINKAGES 
BETWEEN THEIR ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAM 
AND OTHER SERVICES AND AGENCIES 



Services 



n 



Percent Describing Linkage as 
"Close" or "Very Close" 



Welfare/cash assistance 
Health care 
Job placement 
Vocational training 
Counseling/mental health 



214 
215 
215 
216 
208 




50% 
41% 
63% 
54% 

38% 



Agencies 



n 



Percent Describing Linkage as 
"Close" or "Very Close* 



Private industrial councils 
CETA 

Job Corps 
MA As 

Local cultural centers 
Church groups J 
Volags 



176 
209 

188 
159 
ISO 
209 
188 



13% 
70% 
13% 
27% 
23% 
43% 
55% 
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At the local level, job placement * 
vocational training and welfare services are 
nest frequently linked closely with local 
English language training programs. local 
service providers report closer linkage with 
refugee-centered agencies — MAAs, local 
cultural centers, church groups and 
Volaga — than the state coordinators report. 

Although many local programs did report 
close linkages, it should also be noted that 
a substantial proportion of local service 
providers reported the opposite. For 
example, although 631 of the programs report 
close or very close linkages with job 
placement services, 37% did not. Similarly, 
half of the respondents did not report 
linkages with welfare or vocational training 
as being "close" or "very close." 
v 

The open-ended comments of state 
coordinators and local service providers 
offers additional evidence about the 
importance of service coordination in 
refugee English language training programs. 
Kore than 15«~of "the^ ideal service providers 
and 20% of the state coordinator offices 
specifically noted the availability, 
integration and coordination of support 
services and agency linkages as being a key 
factor to the success of these programs. 
Thus, the value of these linkages is 
recognized at the provide;.- level as an 
avenue to program service improvement, but 
is far from being implemented across ail 
programs. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purpose of the survey was to provide information about the 
extent, nature and effect of the English language training supported by 
the U.S. Office of Refugee Resettlement. Beyond the knowledge base which 
the survey results provide, the findings suggest avenues for program 
improvement. In this section, some conclusions are drawn and 
recommendations are offered for enhancing the quality of refugee English 
language training. Since the survey is only the first phase of the 
overall Study of Refugee English Language Training, many findings are not 
yet conclusive but await further evidence being collected in subsequent 
phases of this study. 

Suggestions are grouped for four audiences s local service providers . 
state 7 svel administrative agencies, national policymakers and 
organizations engaged in continuing research and evaluation efforts . 

A. Local Providers of Refugee English Language Training 

At least 327 local agencies provide refugee English language training 
using ORR funds in FY 82. These programs served an estimated 149,890 
refugees in FY 82, down roughly ten thousand refugees from the previous 
year. About one-fourth of these programs have imposed waiting lists to 
limit entry of refugees into English language training. This suggests 
that programs are largely functioning at or near an optimum level, i.e., 
enrollment is expanding to fill available course offerings. For example, 
if no waiting lists existed, it could mean that "oo many programs were 
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available. SLtaults indicate that waiting lists are about ten percent of 
the total adult refugee enrollment and that nearly one-third of the 
refugee students enroll in school within six months of arrival. This 
suggests that refugee adults are indeed gaining access to English language 
training. 

For the most part, local service providers are experienced and were 
engaged in English language training prior to special refugee funding, but 
the majority (60%) of these programs now serve primarily refugee 
populations. In fact, 42% of the programs serve refugees exclusively . 
These results suggest that local service providers have made a commitment 
to serve a significant adult learner population in the nation. 

The issues facing local service providers primarily concern the 
quality of English language training which can be provided for refugees. 
The survey data suggest a number of positive steps which might be taken by 
local service providers to enhance refugee English language training: 

1. Emphasize the use of qualified, full-time teachers . In this case, 
qualified means not only certified with formal training in teaching 
English to non-native speakers, but also having experience with and 
sensitivity toward culturally-different peoples. 

The use of existing but unqualified full-time staff for teaching 
English to refugees must be avoided whenever possible. Similarly, 
reliance on experienced but part-time teachers should be minimized. 
There are clearly budget and personnel constraints on implementing 
these suggestions, and rsore resources and stability in the funding 
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environment are needed to facilitate this. In any case, staff 

4 

qualifications must be the primary consideration in the 
implementation of English language training. 

Design high-intensity instructional programs . Program completion 
rates are associated with the number of instructional hours offered 
per week. As with the use of full-time, qualified staff, it seems 
reasonable that the intensity of instruction should be positively 
related to learning. 

Further differentiate levels of instruction . Programs have tended to 
offer more parallel sections of fewer courses rather than to 
differentiate course levels. Although this may increase 
accessibility to some degree, it decreases a program's responsiveness 
to differing refugee student needs. Differentiation of instruction 
is particularly important for tailoring classes to both literate and 
preliterate groups — a very common situation today. Furthermore, the 
relative emphasis given to survival English, employment-related 
English and literacy needs to be differentiated across course levels. 

Promote goal-directed instruction . One difficulty which local 
service providers commonly encounter is that of defining purposes and 
expectations for their courses of instruction. Although it is easy 
to define an overall goal of English language proficiency which leads 
to employment and self-sufficiency, it is more useful to delineate 
specific learner outcomes for each course offering. In defining such 
outcomes, greater program continuity and purpose can be assured. 
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5. Focus on program outcomes and success . The survey findings indicate 
that local service providers tend to be more oriented to the process 
of English language training than to the assessment of student 
outcomes and program effectiveness. This is in part due to the 
limited state of the art in language proficiency assessment, but also 
reflects the absence of goal-directed instruction. If programs focus 
on success, it will be easier for them to document their 
effectiveness and justify their services. 

6. Continue program renewal efforts . Staff development, technical 
assistance and inter-program coordination all represent methods being 
used for the ongoing improvement of program performance. These 
efforts not only enhance instructional practices, but also provide 
incentives for staff leadership and creativity. 

7. Continue to develop and share guidelines and standards for English 
language training. A good deal of experimentation, development and 
innovation has occured at the local level. However, these 
developmental activities too often have taken place in isolation: 
curriculum materials, staff development activities and student 
assessment procedures are designed over and over again independently 
in individual classrooms and programs. Practices should be tested 
and shared through professional associations and other practitioner 
networks. 
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B. Stitt agencies Which Administer and Coordinate Refugee English 
Language Training . 

Office of Refugee Resettlement social service funds are awarded to 

local service providers through purchase of service contracts with the 52 

/ 

state refugee coordination offices. These state coordinators establish 
policies and guidelines for program funding and operations, monitor 
program conpliance and performance, and provide technical assistance and 
coordination across local programs. Issues facing state coordinators 
concern the efficiency of English language training for refugees. The 
survey findings offer several suggestions for enhancing refugee programs 
at the state levels 

Institute program monitoring procedures which focus on program 
* outcomes and student progress. Although most state coordinators 
monitor local programs for fiscal, compliance and technical 
assistance matters, few direct their attention to the assessment of 
program impact. Without procedures for measuring program 
effectiveness, it is difficult to determine which programs and 
practices are most efficient. 

2 * Continue technical assistance activities which promote prog ram 

improvement and coordination of services . Most state coordinators 
provide technical assistance of one form or another to local service 
providers. Continued leadership in individual problem-solving and 
group program development activities will help to enhance the 
efficiency of English language training program operations. 
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3. Establish priorities and objectives for refugee English language 
training , Purchase of service contracts could be tied to specific 
program objectives, with outcome measures for assessing program 
performance and impact* The characteristics, number and distribution 
of refugees to be served can be accounted for as part of the 
objective, thereby controlling for differential rates of language 
acquisition. Funding formulas could be based upon these objectives. 
Limited funds, combined with refugees which have a multiplicity of 
educational needs, provide further justification for establishing 
service priorities with clearly defined outcome expectations which 
can be directly measured. 

4. Establish long-term relationships with local service providers to 
enhance program stability and continuity . If local service providers 
are going to establish and operate effective English language 
training for refugees, more program stability is necessary. Policies 
and procedures which encourage ongoing institutional relationships 
are needed to provide this continuity. 

C. National Policy-makers Who Deal ffith Refugee Resettlement . 

Roughly 43% of the ORR social service dollar in FY 32 was spent 
directly on refugee English language training. This finding is consistent 
vith previous studies which have found that about 50% of all allocations 
to states support refugee programs which provide English language training 
and/or employment services exclusively. * ORR social service funds do 



» Refugee Resettlement Program; A Report to Congress , U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, January 31, 1982. 
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allow for * wide range of other services directed toward refugee 
resettlement and self-sufficiency. Therefore, an ongoing issue is the 
relative service six of English language training, employment services and 
other allowable support services* The issue of service priority for 
advancing refugees' economic self-sufficiency is the ongoing concern of 
national policy-makers. 

Survey results indicate that refugees are gaining access to English 
language training within a few months of arrival. Further, the majority 
of the refugees move successfully through and complete the English 
language training program. The survey was not designed to link the 
effects of training with employment services, employment and 
self-sufficiency. Therefore, the findings cannot determine the direct 
effects of English language training on refugee economic 
self-sufficiency. This question will be considered by subsequent 
research, including later phases of the current study. Sowever, the 
survey findings can address a number of issues directly related to the 
quality of English language training opportunities for refugees. 

1 . The Office of Refugee Resettlement sponsors a substantial amount of 
English language training for refugees, which is further supplemented 
by funds from other sources . ORR- funded English language training 
progress served an estimated 149,890 refugees with $29,201,062 in 
funds. This represents a cost of only about $200 per refugee 
served. In addition, QRR-funded programs expended about $23,059,569 
from non-ORR sources for refugee English language training. 
Furthermore, the survey did not include English language training 
programs which are not supported by ORR. Thus, a major portion of 
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refugee English language training funds come from other sources, such 
as adult basic education monies. This suggests that both the 
national enrollment and expenditure figures cited underestimate the 

total English language training provided to adult refugees. 

1 
\ 

Although both enrollment in and spending on refugee English language 
training declined somewhat from FY 81 to FY 82, refugee immigration 
to the United States declined slightly during this period, as well* 
Overall, English language training services have continued to be 
available to refugees as they arrive. 

Federal resources should continue to support technical assistance 
services and information which benefit local service providers * 
Technical assistance is a common form of program improvement 
activity, along with staff development. The Center for Applied 

Linguistics has been the most common source of requests for technical 

\ 

assistance and successfully fulfilled 37% of these requests. These 
technical assistance activities enabled English language training 
programs to expand their curriculum materials, inservice training and 

student assessment strategies. As a national center, it performed 

i 

more than the function of technical assistance. It also acted as a 
clearinghouse for both need-serving and innovative practices, thereby 
reducing duplication of effort and promoting the use of promising 
practices. Renewed support for such activities will directly benefit 
English language training of refugees. 
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3. The continuity off English language training program services should 
be encouraged at the federal level. Fluctuations in funding levels 
and cycles have made it difficult for local service providers to 
establish and operate stable and effective English language training 
programs. Ongoing institutional relationships between funding and 
provider agencies should be promoted to provide a more stable base 
for English language training services for refugees. 

D« Organizations Engaged in Continuing Research and Evaluation Efforts 

As part of ORR's ongoing effort to gain information about the 
effectiveness of services and the process of refugee adjustment, ORR has 
funded a number of studies over the past two years, in addition to the 
present one. The survey results suggest a need for continued research and 
development in refugee English language training: 

i 

1. Oontinue research and development efforts to articulate instructional 
objectives and their associated instructional materials and 
performance measures* Although numerous commercial materials are 
starting to appear , both curriculum and student assessment materials 
remain limited. This limitation is in part due to an absence of a 
defined scope and sequence of language skills which are appropriate 
for refugee English language training. Preliterate refugees pose a 
particular problem in this regard. 
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2. Further explore the specific relationship between general English 
language instruction and employment-related language instruction, as 
they influence refugee participation and progress in English language 
training program . The two instructional goals appear to create 
interference c tding upon the instructional level of the student. 
For example, survey results suggest that an emphasis upon employment 
too early in the instructional sequence may be counter-productive. 

3. Further explore the, manner in which the organizational . 
characteristics of the local service provider influences English 
language training program cost, focus and performance . English 
language training programs offered by community colleges seem to 
differ from those provided by other organizations. 

4. Determine the effect of instructional differentiation on refugee 
participation and performance . More information is needed regarding 
the relative effects of programs which have, several locations and 
schedules of offerings to enhance refugee participation, as opposed 
to those programs which promote a greater diversification of 
instructional content to enhance refugee learning. 
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APPENDIX A ' 
LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS' QUESTIONNAIRE * 



y 

form Approved 
Xxjuraa 9~3fi*v22 



Sumy of English Language Trainiag Previa** 

Provided Througfc the U*S* Office of aefuge* Wastttlsmant 

Local Servics Provider'* 
Questionnaire 



The U.S. Off ice of Refugee »*settiemant has contracted with the Korthvut 
Regional Educational Laboratory to undertake a study of the sxtant, 
nature and quality of taglish language training being provided JTor 
refugee* through tha rafugee resettlement program. A* part of this 
study, all ORR Regional Off less, State Ooordinators* and ORR-funded local 
service providers aw being surveyed to learn more about the extent* 
coats* quality and offsets of Saglisfc language training. St is hoped 
that the collection and analysis of such information will help the ORR 
and SSL practitioners establish useful standards foe training* la order 
to gather coaplete and accurate Information, It la important that each 
local program complete tha questionnaire. 

Subsequent parts of this Project** work* will be particularly concerned 
with Southeast tolas refuges adults who haws recently arrived with littla 
prior exposure to Snglisb* western Culture or formal classroom 
instruction* Information collected in this Project will halp identify 
successful models and practices in English language training for this 
population* 

The survey consists of tan section* which deal with the following major 
topics i C*i The Characteristics of Your Institution* fs) The Coats of 
Refugee Zbgllsh language Training* fCJ Characteristics of the Safuge* 
Student* CP? Program Staff Characteristic** it} Characteristics of the 
Instructions! Program* it) the Katun of Student Departures FTcsi the 
Program* {Gi Assessment of Student Placement and Progress* (H) x»iakage 
Among English Language Training *n& Other Bafugma Services* (XJ 
Developing, Standards and Improving Programs* and t£} Successful Programs 
for Southeast Asian Refugees, Host questions a*e multiple choice to aid 
in your completion of the survey* In completing the survey* please 
wwfe* with mmgf i^viuuaX* yu* ummm MVMUaily* . 

If you have any qu est ions* please do mot hesitate to call Steve teder* 
Steve Kelson, or Jfcdy artar toll free at 1-SC0-547H&339 or* in Oregon* 
call collect at 24S-6SC8* Tbanfc you for your time is maistii&f us with 
this Project* 



iter purposes of tkla survey* the taxw 
"refugee* will refer to those individuals 
included in tbe Bsfugee Sot of i*S6 as 
well as Haitian and Cuban eat rents* 
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Position 



Program _ 
Tslsphons Ho* 

City 

County ____ 
Stats 



Znf omation identifying you and your institution ars being asfesd on 
thin pags so that w« say conduct nscsssssy follow-^ activities. Our 
offics Mill physically rmmvm this pags froK ths balance of tha 
survsy so that ths confidant iality of your responses can be ensured. 
Your rssponses to this survey will not be released In such s way that 
would identify your particular progress without your consent. 



\ 




4- 



A- Tha Characteristics of Vour Institution , In thin section, information 
is sought about tht location, tuition and nttuif of ORK-supportad 
agencies mnd institutions which provide English language training 
services to refugees* * 



1* At what locations does your organisation provide English language 
training for ref ugsas? ( ^ ) 



fl Primary location only 



PI Priaasy location and/or , additional sitae 



2* What is the nature of your organisation? ( ^ ) 



U Cnsanmity college 

vocational-* 
fl technical school 

Secondary-school adult 
Q education program 

Q Voluntary agency 4 

[7] Mutual assistance association 



Q Private for profit 
Q Church 

Sestttlament agency 



Othar public agency 
□ (Specify) 



Othar organisation 
□ (Specify) 



n Other private nonprofit 



ERIC 
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Considering your mntitm clientele and ovtxcli purpose, what pries ry 
service* dots your organisation provide? {Check el} that apply J 



Q teedeeic praparation 

Q Vocational training 

Q Heating & plsceeent services 

Q Hedicel services 

f7] counseling 

(~| Job placement services 



PI Culture! orientation 

Q Language training 

Spiritual or religious 
Fl guidance 

r"| Adult basic education 



Q a* settlement services 
Other 



□ 



What percentage of your clientele ere refugees? 

Current Sase Term X*st Year 
% % 



Did your institution provide English language training prior to the 
evailehiXlty of funds designated for refugees? ( 



D 

C PROCEED 70 
QUESTION #6) 



□ *•« 

(b) .If yes, has your institution continued to 

serve this previous target population? ( \S ) 



□ ves □ Mo 

Cc) If yes, how would you say that the 

initiation of the funding £e&lgn*ted for 
refugee language training has affected the 
quality of your overall English language 
training program? { 



Q Inhanced Q Ho Effect 

Q Ottracted Q Don't Know 
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Indicate each service which ?oo$ organization has provided for adult 
refugees, during the currant and preceding federal fiscal year* f Check 
all that WP*y5 





JOT 81 


FPV 82 


(a) Orientation 


O 


. □ 


Sb) ESI* 


o 


□ 


(c) Health care provision or referral 


□ 


□ 


id) Transportation 


□ 


O 


Ce) Interpretation/ translation 


□ 


□ ■ 


ff 3 Child cars 


□ 


□ 


iq) Legal 


□ 


□ 


fh) Pre vocational training 


□ 




CI) Vocational training 


□ 


□ 


{ 3 ) Job placement 


□ 


□ . 


Ck) Carter counseling 


□ 


. □ 


CI) Mental health counseling 


□ 


□ 


Cm) Outreach/referral 


□ 


□ 


in} Bone management 


□ 


□ 


(o) Housing referral 


□ 


□ 


Cp) Social adjustment 


□ 


□ 


iqi Intake and assesaeent 


□ 


□ 


Cr) Sponsor training 


n 


□ 


Cs) Other 


□ 


□ 


(t) Other 




□ 
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considering the services which you have noted above, W£ 
SALAUC£ OP THE StfHVEV XS StXELV CONCEDED M2H English 
language trsinirg for refugee adults. For the resutindtr of 
the survey, * English language training" Means all those 
services and programs which eaaphaiize the instruction of the 
English language* for example* such services could include 
English ae a second language* vocational English *s a second 
language, vocational end pre vocational education, as well as 
those guidance end support services which are an integral 
part of s-Jch instruction* FOR THS WXArKKR OF THE SUWJCV, 
PLEASE CONSIDER ALXi ACTIV2TIKS WHICH XE£7 THE ABOVE 
DEFINITION AS YOUR ENTIRE *ENCIfl$H LANGUAGE TKAXNIMS 
FKQGRAK* M 
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?h* Qsats of Esfugas fa^liah Suanguaga training, tm thin taction, 
infotwation 4s coll«cts<§ about th* various sourcs* of funds for 
Ihgliah ianguaga training of rafugas sdalta* as mail ss ths nstuxa of 
ths coiti of tha prograss* 



What proportion of ths total funds racaivwd for providing your English 
language training program is sxpsndad for* (a} direct instructions 2 
costs, Cb) spacial support aarvic* to stodants, and ici afeiniatratlv* 
or othsr institutional costs in tbs currant and pr#cading fiscal yaara? 

radar* i 
Fsd*rai risers I Vsar 
fiscal Y«ar 1982 
1981 jEstimata) 

Ca> Diract Inatrvctional Coats 

(instructional staff 9 satsriala % % 

facilities a sguijpsiit? ' 



ibl Spacial Support garvic* Costs 
(counaaling, *>l*<zaa«nt staff* 
trmaportation, «te*J 



lei Adainlatrativa tests 

TasEinistratiira paraonnal, 
indiract costs, ate* I 



TOTAL 



100% 



10 Of 



2. what is your cost par atudant instructional hour of English ianguaga 
training for rsfugaa studsnts? 



rnr $i 
Ctstisatad) 



par hour 
par hour 



9 
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3. What la ths total mount of funds racaivad froat ths Off ica of Stfugaa 
AaaattlsMnt for your English Unguals training pcofTM in tha currant 
and pracading fadarai fiscal yaar? 

m *if I 



TTf 82s # 



(Sstiaatad for full yaar) 



1 * > 
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4a* Were other «ourc«« of f i^di uud to *uppl*a*nt your ORR-Aupportad 
Cn^Ueh U*mva?t training program for ra£ug«* Adultf Caring f adtraX 
fiscal yur« 19S1 or 19327 ( 



{PR0C2ED TO 

SSCTSUN C) (b) other source* of fund* vAre/src used in 

m 81 And FF¥ fik? {Chick nil that Apply) 

Sgttrca FFT 81 FFV 82 



r#dtrti/C3CTA 


□ 


Q 


rAtfA**<*/vvv we*yA 


n 

LJ 


n 


federal/Othsr C Specify) 


□ 


□ 


StAte/ASS 


□ 


□ 


StAtA/othAr CSfcacify} 


□ 


p 


PrivAte 


□ 


□ 


Your or^AniSAtion 1 a 
9*ntr*l foods 


□ 


□ 


I 

Local in-kind 


□ 


□ 



Jc* Approximately what proportion of funds 

supporting your Inglish language training 
pro$raa for refugaa adults is HOT fro* ORR 
in thm current and pz«cAdln$ flacAl ysar? 

FFV SI raroAne Hoa-GRR * 

FFV 62 FArCAAt Koa-CKR % 
CKatiautad) 
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C* Characteristics of tha Rtgojg* Stmda ht* This station is conearaaa 
SltSTtSa SrSTogaa mSSSz asrwid by your English toagyftgg training ' > 
pro^ra* as tef *»ai* on pags 4 of this quaa tiosi i air a* 



1* What is t*ta total OTroUiisnt of rafogaa *oult atc4ant* in your English 
langueg* training prograa during tha pracading fadaral fiscal ysar and 
aatiaatad fcr tha currant fs4arai fiaea? yaa; ? iO*mt a atxi%&t woro 
than ones if autoload for aora than ona taiaa) 



< ft**i |f V «X Jbuoliaaat 

Total IOT 82 Xatiwtad tnroIlMnt 



2. tow aany rafugaa stu£anti wars in attsnflanca in your Engliah language 
training prograa tha ummk of Karch 2 9 X9+*i aod tha vaax of 
March 1, 1982? 



Attendance tha weafc of ftasch 2, 19S1 
^ tendance tha was* of March 1, 1SS2 



3a* la st&Oant eligibility for a&iissioos to your refugee tngliah lang^ga 
training psoyra* prioritised? 



(PROCEED TO 
QUESTION #4) 



(b) Cha^k aach category having high priority 
and specif y any criteria* 



n Haw arrival*^ 



Q Jtopioyjtcnt status^ 



Q Bead of household. 



n Household ai*a_ 



□ 



SliytUUty for jMfalic ftMi«t*ace_ 



[71 CtlMir (S^clfy?_ 



□ 



0U»; £ Specify; 
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*« To what sxtant *» «aeh of tha following charactarSatica ttaad for 
differentiating the nature or lev*l of English language inat nation 
for individual refugee etudenta enrolled in yowr prograa? CCheck on* 
column for each €b*r*cfcerietic} 



St*H*nt Characteristic* 


tot | 
Con«ld«rtd , 


Slightly 
Important 


Moderately 

important 


V«ry | 
tmportant 


te> Literacy 










Cb) *ge 






• 




Co) Ethnicity 










<d> Sex 










fa) mployMnt status 




\— - 

1 






■ ... . f , 

{f ) Academic/vocational 










(§3 Present lew I of 

English 

\ . _ 










(h) Othsr {Specify} \ 


■ . , ■ 









5a. 2s there currently a waiting list of refugees for sntry into your 
Englii h language training program? 

□ *> □ *•» 

trnmo to 

QUKSTXOK #6) tb) On tha average, how long *u*t student* wait 

tmi ©re being enrolled into tha Frograa? 

. weeks 

«e) for tha week of March 1# 1962 # how »eny 
etudeate vara on tha waiting list? 

students , 
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S» tm your currant In$U*h languag* training prolan gaalgrftad for or 
i vtrtlctjlarly gall sgltsd to a apacif £c tftynt o& t&c raf age* 
peculation? C f ) 

D *°< for t&e fwil adult rtfagn population 

Ym* 9 it ia aapacially dlractad toward the following kinds of 
O rafugsa afrits** (ffcaeify) 



Kfcat era tha da»graphic charactsristics of your rafugac atudanta 
during tha currant tam *nd tha ana tar» in tha prscading fiaeal 
yaar? Piaaaa provida tha rasuit* in tha Zoom of parcantagtf . aithar 
aatiaatad or actual. , 



Character! atict 




Cannot 
*ati»ata~ 
Information 
Ho w Availafala 



Mala \ 



AG** 



24 or undar 
2&-34 
35-44 
45-S4 

SS and abova 



imiCOTi Viataaaaaa 

Cfri&aaa/Vlatnanasa 
Xtear (Saaabodiani 
&ao 



Mlaii 
Haitian 
Cuban 
fori at 

Otter (%*ci£/) 



Centinuad 
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Continued 



Cftaractaristica 



\ 



Parcsnt of Studanrs 



cumtat 
Term 



Last Vaar 



Cannot 

BStlSttt*- 

Information 
Hot Available 





Meaa * 




1 






3 ysara or Ufi 






IK 


4-6 years 


1 






cowrmr 


7-12 years 


1 






Or OJUGXM: 


13* y«&rf 




1 






X4Ur«tt in km 

languag* 
lies-literstc 


t 


% 





07 TIKZ 
IN U.&.S 



0-6 Booths 
7~12 Months 
13-18 months 
19-24 sofitns 
25f30 months 
31-36 mootns 
iter* tin 3 yttis 



t 

Jl , 



2WL0¥- ; alloyed full-time 
fiOi? Bq>loy#<S part-tine 

STATUS? Mot envi 2d 



Jl 
"% 



which of he following items ore routinely included is your record* of 
rmf ugee ate lasts? (Check all that apply) 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



i 

U.S. arrival 
4et* 

Xengtfc of 
tin in 
your program 

tepioymsnt . 
status 



Q **ti*e language 

_ Otter languages 
j ] epotea 

Previous schooling 
£3 P^or to &•* .! Arrival 



□ 



literacy in native 
oar otter ieagusge* 



3*unllc sssis fce n cs 
statas 
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V* Characteristics of the English UtgugSfl Training Program Staff . In 
this section, * suarary of the nuaber, becfcgrotM* and training naeds 
of the I^gliah language training program personnel is sought* 



■i 



U List ths nuwbsr of staff positions in your current refuges English 

language training program, including both paid and volunteer positions 3 

number of Positions 



Position 


[ Full -Time 
Paid 


Purt-Tiee 
»eid 


! Volunteer 


v. 

(a) Administrative 








(h) Teachers 








(c) Instructional 
aidss 


\ 






■* 

(dl Tutor* 








Is} Clerical 








(f) Special ssrvicss 
staff (e.g. 
counsel or 1, job 
service, outreach, 
etc.} 








Cg) Other: (Specify) 






t 



2. Caes your current refugee English language tniatag program utilise 
bilingual personnel ess (Check mil that apply! 



1 

■4 



-51 

• if 



[""} teschars 
□ aides 



fl volunteers 
Q counselors 



What Jtinda of training or educational requlreMnt* wre require* - 
preferred for an individual to work ae « teacher in your refuge* 
Xnglieb language training program on a full- or pert-tie- beaia? 
{Cheek all that apply J 





FUiI-n»e 
Teaching Faaitioa 


Ofcrt-Tijje 
Teaching Position 






Prtfarred 


Rewired 


Preferred 




□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


(b) *-A* decree 


□ 


□ 




□ 


<eJ Teaching certificate 


□ 


O 


□ 


□ 


Id) H*A. degree 




(MM 

□ 


u 


U 


<e) SSL certificate 




□ 


□ 


□ 


(f) Other specialization or 


I a 


a , 


.□ 


□ 


Co! Relevant #xp«rieUiCei 




□ 


□ 


□ 


(h) Relevant experiefcc* 

2-3 \ 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


(ij Relevant experience 
4* year* 


; □ 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


Ml Other - - 


□ 




□ 


□ 











What do you feel are the etoat criticei staff daveiopeent need* of your 
refugee Snglieh language training Instruction*! personnel? 



(a) 

£b) 
(e) 
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»• Mho provides in**xvic* twining for *oyr r«ftsg*t English lwgu*g* 
training instructional piriaaMi? {GfeteJi mil that «$ply} 



PI la-boos* 

£3 Ststs tgsnciss 

PI VrofcnioMl association 
Q <*oi*rci«l org4~*z*tionm 
UvtJrsity 




Omttr for S*>pli#d 
PI Linguistics 

Othsr national technical 
fj assistance aarvics 



Q fiegioaal agsncit* 

Xnsarvica traittiog 
£j not effsrad 



way to st«>po:;t iiuwrvica training in the 
si fiscal year? 



HO 



WTX 82 



□ 



□ 
□ 



7. Sw your program nought technic si utfsUae* froa other •ourc««? 

□ *> ' □ V« 
cpnooao TO 

SUCTION I) 
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B. Whit npmcttte kit** o« technical aaa£*tanc* **r* aought? *rc» ^*hat 
eoureafi mi •chnicai Aaaiatanc* »qw**tad and/or wtiw^ *U*ck 
all that ap*iyJ Baq. • *HW»t«4> Sot • Racaivad. 



Kinds of 
Technical 




Student 


□ 


Cot , 

D 


o 


Cot 1 

o 


xaq. 

□ 


□ 


a 


MO* 

□ 


□ 

/ 


□ 


Application 
or ^rant 
writing 


□ 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Stafff\ 
inaarvifca 
training \ 


□ 


□ 






o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


O 


0 


Curriculum 
design 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Instructional 




O 


□ 


a 


O 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Bilingual 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




Qthmv (Specify) 


O 


□ 




□ 




o 


□ 


□ 
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&• Cfraractari sties of tha Instructional Program* In this taction, tha 
Of tie* of Hafufaa K#*#ttlw#nr 1* particularly iittaraatsd in tha 
notahi* fastus** of your rafugaa English language training 
program— ita scqpa, intansity and org animation* 1 



1. What ralativa sqphasia doas your rafugaa £nglis> isnguaga training 
program giva to aach of tha following goals? (Chack ona coluvn for 
aach aitarnativa) 





Ko 
Qaphssis 


titt la 
©Rphasis 


Mods rata 
Btphaais 


Heavy 
Sftphas 


\ 

(a) Job isrvicas \ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(b) toploymant ^ 


\ D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(e) Survival English 


1 □ 

j 


□ 


□ 


□ 


<d| Vocational English 


□ 


n 

LJ 


n 




im) Job-apacifio English 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Cf ) Cultural oriantation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


Cg) Ei lingual oriantation Q 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Ch} Rsading/writing English Q 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ii) Literacy training 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Cj) Othar (Specify) 




□ 


□ 


D 




□ 



ERIC 
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2. Xndicat* courM division*, intensity* tmUaint *n* staffing during 
th# currvnt t*x*« 



COURSES 


( 


* ■ - 

XHMHSXTV 
psr tsetionj 


Coutm Description 
(lint mmch Sif£er«nt A 
cour»« 01 COUTM . * ' j 


No. of 3?ar«XI«l 
tactions for #*ch 
Court* or £*v*l 


Hours 
Pmx 


fc»ys 
*sr 

tfsslc 


U*9kB 

7s r» 


- 


























- 




- 
















* 





















































































COURSE IffltGLUSNT 
{pool all Motions) 


CpooS all wet ion*} 


TYPICAL 

i TXACHXg RATIO 
loo not xocauo* 
•Idas) 


tfua£*r of 
enrolled 


Hon-Raf uqm 
Students 

Kfttollsd 


Students GonpXtting 
Cour** or Courts z*#v»ls 


tiuaibsr of 
Students par 








ti 








a 






■ / 


a 








*i 




* 


















; • : 


>i 








a 








»i 








:1 








» 






* 


a 
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Of thm rcfugM studa&t* who enroll in your ^tw r what parcant / 
tastiMtsf iviAtuiUy coHplttt tbs «ntlra ssfugaa English Unfflflg 
training prograti? t 



for thOM students who do coaplata tha program, astiMta tha avsragt 
number of calendar aonths *$*nt in your program* 



In of feting specific cqutmi of instruction during each tex*# the 
student* C/J 

Fl My enroll end enter the class at any tiM during the tern. 
Q My enroll and. enter the class only at its onset* 
Q **y tnreil as space b#co»es a*ailal>ie 



Us ■ 

18 



Vm Tha Matura of gfcuda^ Qgfitrturag fttn thi ^twt» fitudanta Iimv* a 
ptoyrmm f©s a war&aty of ffaasoos* la this aactioft* tha froqutncy and 
cut n a rtinc it of raf*§aa a«*rtt stitfant &f»xtuz*s *» ao**ht* 



X* On tha «tMir«9t f nh»t fhtrcaat of aarollttf rafugaa •tisteat* itiv« your 
Xnglit h laogyaga training program dtiri&g or at th* and of aaeh taaa? 



2* ifett p«xca&t*$« of t3» atttftata who Ztivt during or at the am* of tb* 
tan do so for tba following raaaoaai 



% aapdaywaat 
_% nova away 
J* ccapXatad propria 
_% anroXi. 4a vo cati onal traiaijty 
J! CGfitlftua 1b za^ilar acadaaic prpfraa 
Jl other _ _ _ ^ 

% ttlsfcQOIf ft 



11 
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Qm Mnttmmnt of gtodgnt Wacaa*ant.anfl Pr&grm** . Xn thia saction, tl^a 
various **t!>oaa and stanfiarda for milling rafuga* student n*t£* and 



prog mf ara axpio#td« 



r 



1. What formal or infomal aathoda ara uitd to placa vwfuga* student a at 
ttm appropriate livii of instruction in the English language training 
program? CChecK ail that apply} 



Q Published, standardised examinations 
Q Locally developed tests 

fl Xiiformal obearvetion/intervievs vith student 



Q Other lSp*cltyl m 



Q Mo particular method uesd 



2* Whit fomal or informal Mthod* ara used to evaluate the progress* of 
refugee atudant a within tha English language training program? (Checfc 
a^l that apply) 



PI 7omai» oral examinations 

Q Published, standardised axaminationa 

f] Locally developed tests 

□ Observation of olaaaxooa parfomanca 

Q Kastery taata built into structured currioulw 

Q Xniaxmai interview e*d c^aarvatloca 

Q Othar <%*clfy} ■ 



9 

ERIC 
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3. F*%? ccw*cm standards or definitions exitt leftmi p*9$ra*e for 

identifying or swasuvinp levels cf English proficiency* Yet, it is 
asssatial that information ©an be gained about the reto .r.t_j»fcich 

adult stud* nts aegulye the English U nqyj gp *> ©s*pita this 
lac* of concensus, mi^ practitioners hevs c?^nia»mfel* ssperienc* 
with recent ?«fugeas* acquis! felon of English* Us %4sh to tap this 
ba*c of e^esiance* 

3te guide structure the collection of this inforaaticn* three 
levels of language proficiency have *>een. itthavioraliy defined along 
with prof ilea of four refugee atudsnts. Based i$on the enperiencss 
which you ana year instructional staff have had with own type of 
student, please provide «n estimate of the nuaiber of instructional 
hours required for each to achieve the thnm define* levels of 
profisierryt 



la) M* ia a 5Q-ye*r old womo from 
a preiifcerate group, who casts 
to ths U» S* in 1980, after 
spending three years in a 
refugee caap. She do** not 
read or w*ite in her own or 
any other language, and does 
not speak any frit her native 
language* She was a farmer 
in her country, and American 
cuitws is totally new to 
her* She has a large f madly 
and, outside SSL class,* has 
few contacts with English 
speakers ■ 



Student 






\ 



; 

~^ Studsnt 


s ** 

S | V 
IDS 

si* 

1 tfX 


3 s f s 

5 y 4# f 

SSfi - 
3 ill 

si 21 

6 5 o « 


'is 
o 

*• 

•* s 

O 5 

£ s 
s 


ibl Mm is m 35<-?*tr old mm who 








limi is rural ixmi in Ms 








country whurs fm mt 6 Mack* 
















with ot&cr grc*S3* f «ad Issmsd 








%o VMl Moths* l*agU*9* tfitfcim 






A, 


His n*tlv* country. M* hu 






•* ' ; , 


ntwr ten to school, hot &e 






i Of 

X -J- 
\ '* 


lasrnstt to rs*d a littl* of ths 






nation*! li»9^«* *hich doss 








not ha«« s ftasta alf&abst. In 








ths rsfugt* esMpSr His friends 








taught Hi* to rud snd writs « 








Uttls hit in his ow Xsngusgs* 


1 







' 122; 




3* 
III 

• S P 



» u 

>, • c 




o 

O 



VI 

0 



i 



Cc) £« is s 24~y*ftr~oi<2 K&n who c*ac 
h« • in 1M0 f com * nftdii»-*I*ftd 
city. H# »n ft radio opftgfttor 
in th* military. Mc wtnt to school 
for 4 yftfttt, vfccr* he lurnftd to 
rftftd and writs in his own JjUDtfuagft. 
Cftfor* hft CAM to tfaft H« S« # K* 
studied English for 12 mki is a 
rsf u?*t Cft«i^ f but h# ft** nsvsr 
studisd Any otter sscond Isaguftgs* 
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«1 



Stu5*nt 




(dj £. is ft 3$-y**x-dl£ mh *ho 

h«rt in X90Or Is Ms coynt«y # &• 
h*d nin# y*trs of •dac&tion* H« 
1 ran « wftli busintts in tft« capital 
city tht?** I ftft idft ft bftiftg «bl* to 
2Md and writ* in Us Mtiv* 
lunguagt* S. tpMlui ftaotter 
tradik langutg* of hit SXttft* S- 
studied Xnglisii for 13 wrtt b*£ or* 
coftiog burs* 
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8. E^nkago Anong English Language Training and Other gafugee Services 



How close at the local level art the links and coordination between 
your English language training and aaeh of these other sarvieas 
provided for refugees? Please rata tba degree of coordination between 
English language training and aach of the other services/service 
providers below: 









Degree of 


Coordination 






None 


irfittia 


Moderate Close 


very ciose 


COORDINATION VXW OTHER SERVICES : 








# 


Welfare/cash assistance 


□ 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


health care 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Job placement 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Vocational training 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Counseilng/asntal health 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other (Specify) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


O 


C0OR02JUXIOK MStU OffHtft AGENCIES: 










PIC« (private 
industrial councils} 


□ 


□ 


■ □ 


□ 


□'. 


CEXA 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Job Corps 


O 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


NMa 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


local "cultural canters" 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Church groups 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


Volags 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other (Specify I 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 
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2. ggglg^Sg SdESSjSS&JSS SBgy5!^28 grograg» t tn this section, we seek 
information about the types of standard* and guidelines your program 
now has and whether you fetl they could be ueef ully «rt feasibly 
implemented* 



I. •rypa of Hritten Standards 
or Guidelines 



If Ho, 
Gould Statewide 
Standards and 
Guideline* ba 
Currently Usefully and 
rxiat in Feasibly 
Your Program? Implemented 
Ves K© *es Mo 



instruction*! materials/methods 
naff training and qualifications 

cost par student hour 

program design (e«$« levels of 
instruction* student/teacher 
ratio # etc*} 



program evaluation 
prioritising student entry 
other 



□ 

1MB* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ " 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Successful grogggi *££ Southeast toian gefuges** Xn subsequent 
phases off the itudy, w* will &• closely examining tagllsh language 
train! ng programs which irt particularly effective for Southeast Asian 
refugees. To help us plan this work, please infw the following 
questions. 



In your opinion, what art the major factors which contribute to the 
success of ttoglish language training programs specif ically designed 
for recently arrived Southeast Asian refugees with little previous 
education? (please list) 



2. 



In your opinion, what ara the major factors which inhibit the success 
of English language training programs for Southeast Asian refugees 
with little previous education? (please list! 
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3. nttta &*m *p*eific 3©utB**»t Minn r«fuv*# ^gUtb I*n^u*g* tanning 
pfO§ nil vhXch you f#*X ar* particularly «icc#t**ttl And *xt«pXary # 
including ««MMt About th*ir uniqu* fMtux«*» CplctM Ustl 
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APPENDIX B 



"5 



STATE 



INATORS ' QUESTIONNAIRE 



*.a.. 



••I 



93129 



I 



form Approved 
Satires 9~30*S2 



Sumy of snglieb Language Training Program 
for Bef ugae Malts 
invited ttrouf h tim HWB* Office of Jfcf ugee Bseettie»SBt 



State Coordinstor'a 
guastittinaire 




•The U.S. Office of Refugee naeettltment has contracted with the northeeat 
m$ian*l Educational Laboratory to undertake a study of the extent, 
nature and quality of Jtogiiah language training being provided for 
refugees through tha refugee r*settXee*nt prograsu Us part of this 
atudy, ail OU Jtegional Offices, State Coordinators* an* OSX-f\m&*& local 
service provider* are being surveyed to learn tan about tha extent, 
coats, quality and effect* of togUah language training* It is hoped 
that tha coUactlo* and aaalyale of audi information will help tha 0** 
and £SL practitioner a establish useful ataadards for training, In order 
to gather eoapiate and accurate incarnation, it is iafportant that each 
state Coordinator oosDlets tha Questionnaire* 

Suheequaat parts of this yro£ect c s work* will ha particularly concerned 
with gouthaaat Asian refuges adults who have recently arrived with little 
prior expoaure to Xngliaft, Western Culture or foraal claesrooat 
instruction. Information collected is thia frojact will help identify 
euccaeaf ul nodal* and pxactloea is Inglinh language training for thia 
population* 

lim quest ioeneire consist* of aa van aectioaa which deal with tha 
following najor topics* i*} frograff Deacription* (S) Stata 
Policy— Student itexticipatlon, (CJ Stata foil cy— ^plication* fi 
Allocations, 10$ State SOlicy -Hloaltorlng ft Evaluation. (II State 
Policy— Standards (7) Linkage anon* English Language Training and Other 
Haf ugea Services, and (C) Snglieh Language Training for Southeaet Mian 
Rsfugees* Host questions are Multiple choice to aid in your completion 
of the survey* Xn coexisting tha eurvey, plaaaa confer with a*y 
individual* Saosnd necessary. . ... 

it you have aw questions, plaaaa do not heeitate to call Stave ftodsr, 
Steve Saloon* or Judy hrtar toil free at i-SG0-547-€3» or, in Oregon. 
caU oolU at 24S-S13G* Shank you for year lias in assisting ua with 
this Project* 



far puspoeea of this survey, the tea 
"refugee* will refer to thoee individuals 
included is the aafugee lot of 1900 aa 
well aa tsitisa and Cuban antra* te. 




State .,, .„. 

Nam of Person Completing Questionnaire 
Title 



Telephone No. 
Address 



A« Program Oggcri^tton 



1, Indicate the «»ount of aKwiey froai each source spent statewide 
English language training for refugee adults* 



Sourc» of Funds 



Amount 

Amount (Est* for 
yyy 81 full yiir) 



(b) am 

Ic) other Stat* {Specify} _________ 

Cd) ctta 

Ce) Private foundations $_ 
(f ) Voluntary agencies (VOLAGS) t_ 
Cg) Mutual Assistance Associations {MAAsj $_ 

* 



(hj Other 



i 



SUBTOTAL 



ii) Estimated value of donated and in-kind 
contributions frosi participating 
institutions in suppcrt of English 
language training t $ 



TOTAL 



1 

ERjC 131 



IstlMtf ths atstsvida n«ber of volunteer hours danstsd to rsffugts 
Snglish language trainings 



FYY 01 

rrs 82 



Estimate tha fusaber of refugee in tht State raving English 

language t Mining * 

fff si {Estimate for full year 



Southaaat AfUn 

Cuban 

Haitian 

Soviet 

Other 



How many refuge* were aetiwiy participating in English imnjuaga 
training programs for the wee** be io« t 



March 2, 1911 
March 1, 1982 



On tha averaga, what is tha praaant cost per instructional hour par 
Mfugaa atudent for adult English language training in the State? 
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1, gta ta ilcy^^St udifft Participation 



la. Is thara * atata policy which astabliaha* tha priority far admissions 
into an English language training program? 

□ No Q Y« 

(PROCEED TO 

QUESTION 121 * ibi Chack aach catagory having high 

' priority and spacify any critaris. 



n tf«w arrival s * . 



fl fc^plcfymtnt *tatus_ 
Q Kaad of houssholda_ 
| 71 ttouaahold sir s 



Q Eligibility for public aasistamrs 



Qothar. 

Othar. 
□ Othar, 



currently, ara thara limits ii^oaed fay it*ta policy on the Isngth of 
time rafugaa student* may participate in English language training 
programs under aach of the following conditions? 

If yes, what is ths 
Xa tha*a a limit on length of 
limit? participation? 



(a) Daytims Knglieh language *L 
training while on waif ara 

ib) Houra per week of English 
language training while on 
welfare 

Co J Total amount of toglieh *as „ * 

languaga training allowed 

id) Othar Vas te_ 
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3« Mtmt *h*t l«tfHth ot r+ti&mnc* in your It*t# or in tht U. f • it 
Evfugnn nnquirwd to actus Uy sMk worfc in ostitx to wwivt cash 

*S*lStJUIC«? 



PI Mo rgquinpwat Q V««. The raiguiniMnt is 

saccKcw ci , 
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C. Stif yeliey^^^pilcatloni and aUocatipna 



i« Does your State specify policies about how much OUR swney is allocate 
etstevide for English language training? 

□ *° □ *" 

(PROCEED TO 

fiUISTZON #21 Cb) If yes, what percent of ORE social 

service funds is directed toward 
ICnglish language training? 



a* What percentage of funds spent for English language training is 
directed toward geciflc types of English language training (e.g.* 
vocational Kagliah language training, survival logiiah* etc. 5? 

*2Vpe of English Language Training Percent 

* 



3. what institutions My access ORR momy for providing JCngiish language 
training/ (Check all that apply* 

n non-profit organisations Q sole-service providers 

Q public institutions Q profit organisations 

Q stata agencies Q other _____ _ 



4. what typs of sarvica procuroient procaduras are utilised? (Check all 
that apply) 

PI raquast for propoeale Q swqeest for bids 

unsolicited proposals Q p*** * 
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*r« contractors psmitttfi to subcontract for fngiish Unausas training? 

□ MO □ 

Docs your Ststs policy set prioritiss for allocating inoney for English 
languaga training to gaograohicai areas? 

□ No □ 
(PROCEED TO 

QUESTION #7) (b) Hhat srs thsy? (Chack ail that apply) 

Q un«iploy»tnt rata 
Q ganaral population damity 
n raffugea concentration 
^ [Jotter ( >p »cify) 



Do you hive a funding fonula for eupporting fngiith language training? 
□ No Q *« f Capacity*^ * — 



13Q 



• • Does your state specify priorities for the goals of English language 
< training program for refugeee? 

□ *> O Vea 

CPfiUG&ro TO 

WPCT HCT20K) <b) What relative eephtsis fee* your state 

policy give to each of tfe* following goals? 
£ Check one column for eacfc alternative) 



Ho Little ffofierate Baevy 

gtfjhaala gephasls Emphasis gighaala 



\mt www HtVACff 


n 
u 


n 
u 


l_l 


1 — . 


Mep^9yMenv 


n 
U 


u 


1 — i 


□ 


CcJ Survival Cngiiah 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


<d> Vocational Bngiieh 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Ce> Job* specif ic Engliah 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


if } Cultural orientation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(g) Bilingual orientation 






□ 


□ 


(h) Heading/Writing English 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 


□ 


(i) Literacy training 


□ 


□ 


□ 

• 


□ 


<j> Other f Cecity) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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0. Stata »ollcy*-ltonltorlng *n& Evaluation 



ia« Dews your Stat* monitor English language training programs for 
rafugaas? 



□ Ko 

{PROCEED TO 



□ Vta 

Cb) What typas of monitoring or evaluation 
procaduras do you use? (Check all that 
apply) 



P audit 

n cost/banaf it 

[ compliance 

["1 technical assistance 

PI impact 



[""1 othar C specify )_ 



(c) This is required of i (Check all that apply) 



Q ail programs 



PI aome programs 



PI othar Ctpacify)_ 



8 
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2. information gathering * Information from English Language training 
prcx3r4r.il could be used to touatnt program operatic** and 
effectivenee*. The purpose of this section is to timd out what 
information is currently col lac tad. 



Information 


Xs this information 
currently collected 
free service providers 
by the State? 

Ho Yes 


Program Description 






!• Goal* 


□ 


□ 


2 • Student placement procedures 


□ 


□ 


3. Material* used 


□ 


□ 


4* Instructional Mthods 


□ 


□ 


S« Procedures used for diagnosing student 
needs 6 monitoring student progress 


□ 


□ 


6. Student : Instructor ratio 


□ 


□ 


7# Coordination with vocational training 
activities 6 other employment related 
proor*m* 

m** ^«^*ap 


□ 


□ 


8* number of in*t ructional hours per week 


□ 


,□ 


9. Course offerings 


□ 




10. Setting 


□ 


□ 


11* Lewis Of iti*t*U€tiOft 


□ 


□ 


12. Technical assistance used 


□ 


□ 


13 • In-Service training for staff 


□ 


□ 


14* Others ( specify i 


□ 


□ 
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2m Continue* 



Information 


Xe this information 
currently collected 
f roe service providers 
by the State? 

m Yas 


Pros?** OutCCMS 




/" 

t 


1> Design QNd for evaluating program onttomas 


□ 


r 


2. Tests or othsr instruments used for 
evaluating program outcomes 


n 


n 
U 


/ 

3. Program a valuation results / 


u 


n 
U 


4. Tssts uwd to avaiuata student progress 


LJ 


n 

LJ 


5* Others (specify) 

* e 


n 


n 

LJ 


Characteristics of Students Served 






I- Number* 


n 


1 u 


2* Xthnic/gt *der/age composition 


□ 


□ 


3* Previous education 


° 


□ 


4* Previous literacy 


□ 


□ 


5* JtogXish ability et program antry 


□ 


□ 


6. employment status 


□ 


□ 


7, Public assistance status 


□ 


□ 


S. Other i € specify! 


- □ 
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Ho 



2. Continue 



ts this infomition 
currently collected 
f ram ssrvict provider* 



Information 



NO 


¥** 


n 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



funding/Costs 

1. rro» ORB 

2. From other ftdtral sources - 

3. Pros state sources 

4. Fro* private sources 

5. Equivalent of in-kind services (voiuntsers, 
donated facilities, etc.) 

6* Cost per studsnt 

7- Cost per instructional hour 

S. Other* * specify* , 



r. 



pgvsioping Stmd*g*« and Isprovinc Prograa* . On* of th» major goala 
of th* study i* to idafttify factor* whicft eontribita to or detract 
from th« iucciii of English Xanguag* training program* for rafugaa*. 
Sn this .action, wt ***** information about tha typaa of standards a«* 
guidalinas your program now ha*, and whathar you parcaiv* a^naad for 
nat* or i*>rovad standard* or guidaiina* in variou* ar*a*. 



!• typa of Written Standard* 
or Guidaiina* 



instructional matariala/mathods 

*t*ff training and qualification* 

cost par studant hour 

program daaign C*»g» lavala of 
instruction, sfcudant/taachar 
ratio, ate. } 




studant assassmant 

program avaluation 
prioritising atudant antry 
othar 



Ya* 


Ho 






Vcs 


Ho 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 



2. in orcS.r to ne<i« OR* fundi rvg. vith what specific contr»CtU*l 
condition* Bust th« Mrvieo provider* ccwpiy? 



Approaiafctaly ftoa^waiy.'YWjiiaafca did your stata offiea rictiw for 
taehaical aaaiatanca to *a$l£*h ianguaga training local aarvic* 
providara daring tha pant 12 soatha? 



4* tfhat ^pacific kinda of tachnical aaaiatanca vara aougfet? What action 
did your agancy taka 4a r««pon*e to thaa* ra^uaata? CChack ail that 



flctiona Thkan 



Kinds Of 
Technical 



a a 

«f 5 o 
a p«t 

ill 

III 

£ £ K 



4 a 

bis 

a 



5s 

a « g 

a£:§ 



i 

O 
41 



U 

u a 
a *» 



i 



is 

O 
a* 

* w c 

4> 



1*1 

•si 

ill 



a 

n? 



8S 



o 

4/ 



c a «4 

S3* 



a 

k 

Si 

is, 



Studant 



application 
or grant 
writing 

Staff 

inaarvica 

training 

Curriculum 
daalgn 

Instruction*! 
aatariala 

Bilingual 
aaaiatanca 

Otbar ( Specify 1 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
O 

□ 

□ 
□ 

o 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



o 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
o 

□ 

□ 
o 
o 
o 



□. 
a 
□. 
□. 



S. Did your Stata oaa OKR funds for providing tachnical aaaiatanca to 
local programs'* 



□ 



no 
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* ^ «n,U-» Lgggg 22^23 Othtr^g^Jsivicss 



1. D*scrib« *ny 
St*t«. 



«xi»tin« »*o9«« « " rvic * eon*prtiww in your 




h«« e io*. «t MM St*t. i.wl *x« th« link* coordination b^mn 
balowz 



Qegraa of Coordination 
Bona Little Hoaarafc a Closa V«* 



Close 



E3» 

Policy 
Require* 
Links? 



wsifars/eaeh assistance 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


Health cars 


P 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


Job placssMnt 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 




□ 


Vocational training 




□ 


O 






□ 


Counaa 11 ng/*s nta 1 hsslth 


0 ' 


□ 


o 


□ 


D 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 



COORPIKATXOK WITS OTH*R SONCIISt 



PICs (private 
industrial councils 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ecu 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


Job Corps 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


D 


Ktta 


□ 


' □ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


Local "cultural center** 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Church groups 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Volags 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other 


D 


□ 


□ 

14 


□ 




□ 
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c* successful SssSBBg tSE S£K£iS!!iS£, ****** SsSggj* * 2,1 •»*«w«nt 
pftfses of the StuSyT^S "wilT be closely examining Sngiish language 
training programs which are particularly effective for Southeast Asian 
refugees. To help us plan this work, pitas* answer the following 
questions* 



la* Can you r ecomme nd any competency-based English language tests for 
Southeast Asian rsf ugees with little educatiooel background ussd in 
your State? 



Mo , Yes, specify 

ibl 



2. In your opinion, what ars ths major factors which contribute to the 
success of English language training programs for Southeast Asian 
refugees with little educational background? tpiesse list I 



15 
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rp^ISsrf rwj* . * S tyi , : > > 



X« your opinion .hit ar. th. twjer w ^ .f^ jg J^"^ 

littla «ducation»i background? {pi"«« rUt) 



PlMM nan. apaeific Southaaat *«Un rafugaa EngUab language training 
S^jL^hiS^ou t-l **• particular .ucca.aful an* ax«pla*y.\ 
Including eoWBts about thiir uniqua f*atu»«. fpiaaaa iiatl 
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AFFSHQXX C 



0R& REGIONAL OFFICE QBSSTXOKK&IBE 



\ 



'eric 



95 
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S*rv»y *£ umlitli L*»yu*f# *r*i»i«« Wzo&m* 
tot itf us** Adult* 
provide trough the office ©* snfugee — settlo n oa t-' 

OUt Regional Office 
Questionnaire 



The U.S. Office of Scf ugee Settlement has contracted "with the Vorthweat 
gsclonal Sdueational laboratory to undertake « study of the extent, 
Mtun ud quality of IngUsh isngueoe training being provided for 
refugees through the refugee resettieuent pregran, A* p*** of thii 
study, oil CWR Sogienal Offices, Stste Oco**in*t«*s, snd ORR-funded local 
*«rvic« providers arc being surveyed to »hout sstsnt, 

costs, quality and effects of Baalish Xsnguaos training. It is hoped 
chat the collection and analysis of such inf ©mation will help tha OUR 
and SSL practitioners eetabilsh useful standards for training. X« order 
to gather waists and eocurete infomstion, it Is important that ssch 
Regional Offica ocsylats the <piestionasira. 

S^wnt jasts of this »ro«ect»e werx will be particularly concarnad 
with Southeast Asian rsfugse adults who haws lacsntly .avlve* with little 
prior •xoosucs to Snails h. western Culture or foraal nUmsrocm 
inatructico. Xnf ©mation collsctsd is thia Project mil hslp identify 
succsasful Models aad prscticss in IngUsh lenguase training for this 
population. 

The questionnaire consists of five sections which Jesi with tha following 
etsjor topless {hi Pregran Gperstioos, (SI As Sole of the OSS Ssgional 
offices, fCI Osvei«plng Standards and Zsproving Progrens. (DJ SscesssiniWd 
Monitoring Systev, snfi m Successful Prograna for Sou heaet Asisn 
Sefugees, Host quest ions ere nultiple choice to aid in your completion 
of the survey. S» ccmpletin* the survey, please confer with eey 
individuals dawned necessary. 



If you have any questions, please do not hesitate to cell Steve Seder. 
Steve Kelson, or Judy artar toil free St 1-S00-547-43J9 or, is Oregon, 
call collect at 2sf**MJ. Sana* you for your tine in assisting ui with 
this Project* 



for purposes of thie survey, the tern 
•ref ugee" will refer to those individuals 
included is the Safugee Set of 1W0 as, 
well aa Ssitian and Cuhss entreats. 
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Mam of tattoo Ctt^lfltint iuvwy 

~MUptXma HO. _ , . -i in ■ 



i. How winy Snglisfc Iangua«a training ptoq^tmm aarvin* x-afugaea ara 
op«r«tiDf within your ragion and hem many ratugaaa did thay aarva 
yaar? 



radara&ly 



Total K»bar of 
Local Program 
(IfV Si) 



Without radaral 
Support 



Total NUanbar of 
Kafuga«a Sarvad 

cm sx) 



2. toproximataiy ho* way waata did your Uagionai Qffica »caiya for 
technical aaaia^anca to to«Uah languaga traifti*H§ prograas during th* 
put 12 aontha? ' (atata or local) 



\ 



3, What ffNicmc kinds of technical aselatance ware aousht? Htiat action 
did your afenc* taHe in r eaponse to tbaea request*? (Chads ail that 
apply) 



Action* Taken 



ximfa of 

Technical 

Aeaietam:e 



Studant 



111 

11! 



Application 
or grunt 
writing 

Staff 

ineervice 

training 

Curriculum 
design 

Instruct! o*ei 
Mteriale 

'*£ Ungual 
eaeietence 

Other i pacify} 



□ 
O 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



a u n 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
O 



6 § 

fl 

•s 

31 



0 



a S '•« 

ill 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
o 

□ 



□ 

□ 

o 
□ 
□ 

n 



5 
«< 

C fa 

£ 0 

eg 

- 5*3 

a * x 

#4 e m 

13* 



8 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

o 
□ 



2d 

II 



o. 

□. 



□. 

□. 
o. 
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a. Th. *>L of tfti ORB SagloMi Officii * This Motion i« fly** to 
" ilrlct.ri» t h. H gr^t rol« of OKS Clonal of fic.« «nd to g«th.r 

your p«rc«ptioo« .bout Ho- th. ORR K.gion.1 Offic* could U.t b. 

intof r*t«d into * tot*l English Lngusgt training Mtvrork. 



1. PiMtt dascrib. th. roi.s which th. R.gion.1 Offic. fill in relation 
to OR*-r.iatad state .aganei.s. 



2. 



Plus, d«crib. th. tolas which th. Ragional offic. fill in relation 
ITlVLT IVJSm of tngliah Ungiwg. training s.rvic.s for r.fug.... 



3 
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dsaerifce special efforts of the Regional Office concerning 
I&giiaft languegs training for adult r«ft»99M « 




What do you see are the major impediments f if any) to ns-Ming the 
rolts described in the preceeding three question*? 



Are eny of these roles facilitated end/or encouraged by stites or the 
federal government? Sow? 
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~ V &• Ust tfra belo* for eny oeeMUt* or suggestions you beve concerning 

trm role of the OfcB Segioeal Office in the provision network for English 
. v language training for refugees* 



JL O tj 

ERIC ' ... <*\ 



c. ftgtia&M m*m*t*9 *** SBESBSiSg S£2gg£* aw •* **• ***** 

of tta otitfy is to identify factor* «hic* coofcrifcito to or 6*tr*ct 
trrm Urn uteem of ftmUo* ia»«u*s* tjr*l*i*g ywiM for zmtug—*. 
X& this MCtios, tit mmk i*ft*m*tio* «teut typo* of standard *»d 
*ii**liM« *hich mmimt vitMn your roglott, •»* «tetl»r you porcoivo o 
mo* for mii or ij^id tt»tok or faldoIlMo in wion tmi. 



1. Typ« of MrittM 
OtoodMPds or 
CoidtXiMO 



Currently ok 1st 
in your statM? 

Mil i» tiMI MM Of OSCfc 

*t*t* in your zogioa io 
t&o ap*c« pxovido4U 




iMtraetioMi ■i ttrU S t/ 



staff training 

^tfalificatiaM 

ooat par 
rttatsgt boiir 

pnxyra* teolgx 

la%« la of iftft metier 

itudtntAMOMr ratio, 

etc* 



ttudtnt 

\ 

pteqmm saoioatioa 
prioritising stiadant 



otter 



□ 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


o 


□ 
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□ 
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□ 


□ 
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Ds* Iftfoa*atlo» G*tMirlttg> XtforMtio* fro* ffeglish L i nyug * training 
prodrug could b* u*#4 to tfocuawnt pr^r** <y»rt ilKi Aft* 
•ff«ctxvmii« Tfco" pyrpo** of tkii Motion is to oat ***t 
ixfomstio* is cunwtl^ colloctod Mi to olicit rocoMMftdations 
«* to nh*t IttfosMtion could bo t t — foll y *ad fauttiOff coXXactod fro» 
^rofw *od «tat««« 



XsfomttXon 



SJ5 

.ft 

I s I 

ill 

sis 



Yos, but 

oiily f oy 



8t«t*s Yos 



■4 



M q m 




Ho fit 



* « 



si 

te *« o c 
m u c 

"•sis 
IS-35 



HO YtS 



Progrma Description 

I. Gaml* ^ 

2* ftudont plftcwont praciK3ur*g 

3* itotoriftls ttmod 

4* Instructional wthods 

5* Proooduros and for 

<U*gAomin9 student noods ft 

< janitor! otooottt pffof5?#ii» 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
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□ 



□ 
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□ o 
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□ o 



□ □ □ o o 
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□ a 

□ □ 



Oos&inuod 
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Information 



6, Student* Instructor ratio 

?« Coordination with vocational 
training activitias and other 
wployaant related programs 

8. number of instructional 
hours par vaafc 

9. Couraa offarings 
10 • Sotting 

11. Level i of instruction 

* 

12. Technical assistance used 

13. Xn-*arvice training for staff 

14. Other* 

ProgTM Outcomes 

1. Dasign used for evaluating 
program outcoMS 

2* Tests or other instruments 
used for evaluating program 

3. Program evaluation rasuit* 

4. Testa uaad to evaluate 
student p rograms- - 

5. other {spacify) 



f« 
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Yes, but 
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Characteristics of Students Sirvtd 
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4. Vxmviau* liter*?? 
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5. Sftfllih abiUfcy At program 
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2* Wtmt <Sa you iw a* an Efficient Wow of- I nformation? 
Q All States 

□ ftapnaantativ* fnplf of aarvica provider* in tha region 
Q Uli aarvice provider* in tha ragion 

Q Oth«r — . 

b. How ofttn couia Information fra faaalblv collactaa? 

□ Quast«ly 
Sami -annually 

Q Annually 

Q Qthmt _ 

3. Vmm tha apaca balov if you hava othtr ccawanta/concarna about a < 
collection ayateau . 
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Successful toogzm* f &r .Swtfrast. Amimn Jtofayss * tn subsequent 
plhases of the sttkSy« v# wiU "bt closaiy etf^niks English language 
training programs which erg particularly jriM[gctlir» £S£ S2S£SS£S£ ££i£5 
refugees . To help us plan tfc*s work, please answer the following 
qusatioas. 



In your opinion, what are the major factors which contribute to the 
snccsss of English language training programs for Southeast Asian 
refugees With little educational backgrounds (please list} 




In your opinion, what a» tha najor factor* which inhibit th* «gcc«g£ 
of fnqitfh I«n«lMf» training ^ Southaaafc Aaian rafugaa «ith 

littia aducationsl fe«k«roun4? (plaaaa li»t} 



Flaasa »u *pacif ic Seuthaaat Aaian rofugaa Snslian languasa training 
prooraM which you t Ml ara particularly auecaaatui and «y. 
including cowMRts afcout thai* uniqu. iaaturaa. <pl*aaa il»t> 
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1 AmKBZX B 

NORHttXVE TABLES OF £EY ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
mmiM B PaOGSAK CE*£&CZE8XS?ZCS 



X Normative distribution of the number of locations at which organizations 
provide refugee English language training (LAI) 

2 Normative distribution of the percentage of local servica providers' 
oliantala who axa raf ugaas in Ft 62 (LA*) 

3 Normative distribution of the cost par refugee student instructional hour 
in FY 82 (LB2) 

i 

4 Normative distribution of the number of full-tiaa teachers employed in 
English languaga training programs £LD1) | 

5 Normative distribution of the number of part-time teachers employed in 
English languaga training programs £LD1) 

6 Normative distribution of the number of course levels offered concurrently 
by local service providers (LE2) 

7 Normative distribution of the average number of hours per day a class is 
offered by local service providers (LE2) 

8 Normative distribution of the average weeks per term classes are offered 
by local service providers (£432} 

9 Normative distribution of the number of students per teacher in English 
language training classes (LE2J 

10 Normative distribution of the percentage of English language training paid 
teachers who are fun-time (LSI) 



11 Normative distribution of the percentage of English language training 
program funds directly devoted to instructional costs (LB1) 



A 

\ 
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Table 1 



BORHATIVS DISTRIBUTION OF THE KOKBER OF LOCATIONS AT WHICH 
OSCAiiI2A?IO*$ PXOVXDX 8SFHGSS ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING 

(D « 226} 



Locations 


Percent of Pfacr&iiss 




1 


44 




2 


20 


64 


3 


10 


74 


4 


8 


81 


5 


S 


87 


6 


4 


92 


7 


2 


93 


6 


1 


95 


9 


1 


96 


10 


1 


96 


11 


4 


100 



/ 
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Table 2 

KOSMATXVE DISTRIBUTXOK OP THE PERCENTAGE OP LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS' 

CLIENTELE WHO ARE REFUGEES lit PY S2 

(n - 159) 



Percent of Percent of Cuualetive Percent 

Clientele Refugee ' , Prograag of Programs 

1-9 20 20 

10-19 6 26 

20-29 3 29 

30-33 S 34 

40-49 3 37 

50-59 2 39 

60-69 3 42 

70-79 2 44 

80-89 5 49 

90-100 51 a. 100 



; 



100 
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Table 3 



NORMATIVE DISTRIBUTION 09 THE COST PEE 
REFOGEZ STDDEST XKSTROCTIOlftl, SOKE IK FY 82 

(n • 158) 

Cost Per Student Instructional Percent of Programs Cugulativa £S£SS5£ 



Less than $1.00 


10 


10 


$1.00 to $1.99 


27 


37 


$2.00 to $2.99 


22 


59 


$3.00 to $3.99 


9 


63 


$4.00 to $4.99 


7 


75 


$5.00 to $5.99 


2 


77 


$6.00 to $6.99 


1 


78 


$7.00 to $7.99 


2 


79 


$8.00 or sore 


21 


100 
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Table 4 \ 

NORMATIVE DISTRIBUTION OP THE SOMBER OP POLL-TIME 
TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAMS 

(n * 215} 



Number of Pull-Time Teachers Percent of Program Cumulative Percent 



None 


57 


57 


1-4 


32 


89 


5-9 


8 


97 


10-14 


1 


98 


15-19 


1 


99 


20 or more 


1 


100 



Table 5 

NORMATIVE DISTRIBUTION OP THE NUMBER OP PART-TIME 
TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAMS 

(n ■ 210) ' 



Number of Part-Time Teachers 



Percent of Programs 



Cumulative Percent 



None 

1-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20 or more 



27 
42 
21 
6 
1 
3 



27 
69 
90 
96 
97 
100 
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Tabic 6 

NORMATIVE DISTRIBUTION OP THE NUMBER OF COORSE LEVELS 
OFFERED CONCURRENTLY BY LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS 

(a - 195} 



Nunber of Courw Levels 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 or ax3 re 



Percent of ggogragg 
14 
12 
21 
14 
11 

8 

5 

5 

S 

1 

4 



Cumulative Percent 
14 
26 
47 

61 
72 
80 
85 
90 
95 
96 
100 
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Table 7 



NORMATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF SOURS PER 
DAY A CLASS IS OFFERED BY LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS 

(n * 132) 



Sours Per Day Percent of Programs Cumulative Percent 

1 4 7 

2 28 32 

3 44 76 

4 44 88 

5 7 95 

6 4 99 

7 1 100 



Table 8 

NORMATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF WEEKS PER TERM 
CLASSES ARE OFFERED BY TOTAL SERVICE PROVIDERS 

(n » 179) 



Weeks per Term Percent of Programs Cumulative Percent 

1-9 8 8 

10-19 53 61 

20-29 12 73 

30-39 6 79 

40-49 6 85 

50 or more 15 100 
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Table 9 



NORMATIVE DISTRIBUTION OP TBS NUMBER OP STUDENTS PER 
TEACHER IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING CLASSES' 

(n * 182} 



Nuaber of Students 



Per Teacher 


Percent; of Prooraas 


CtiflBttsl&fcivd Perc&iifc 


1-4 


7 


7 


5-9 


12 


19 


10-14 


23 


42 


15-15 


23 


65 


20-24 


18 


83 


25-29 


10 


93 


30-34 


3 


-T^O 


35-39 




97 


40 or sorts 


3 


100 




Table 10 




NORMATIVE DISTRIBUTION OP THE PERCENTAGE 


OP ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE TRAINING PAID TEACHERS WHO ARE 


POLL-TIME 




(n * 206) 




Percent of Teachers 






Pull-Tise 


Percent of Programs 


Cumulative Percent 


0 


55 


55 


1-9 


4 


59 


10-19 


3 


62 


20-29 


5 


67 


30-39 


2 


69 


40-49 


3 


72 


50-59 


5 


77 


60-69 


1 


78 


70-79 


2 


80 


80-89 


I 


81 


90-100 


19 


100 
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Table 11 



NORMATIVE DISTRIBUTION 01? THE PERCENTAGE OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TRAINING PROGRAM PONDS DIRECTLY DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS 

(n * 177) 



Percentage of Funds «. 

for Instruction Percent of Programs Cumulative Percent 



1-9 1 1 

10-19 1 .2 

20-2$ 1 3 

30-39 7 10 

40-49 8 18 

50-59 10 28 

60-69 11 39 

70-79 16 55 

80-89 18 73 

90-100 27 100 



— 
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APPEKOIX E 

I 

1 I 
\ 

\ 

A. Specific Procedures 

The survey development procedure consisted of five major steps; 

\ 

Step Cf.e — Develop Plan for Collecting doaprehensive Descriptive Data 

Early la the study, meetings were held with ORB officials to review the 
preliminary study design, discuss issues related So the work and outline study 
questions* During a subsequent series of project staff meetings, some of 
which included « teas of consultants having expertise in the administration of 
English language training progress for refugees, the overall plan for the 
survey was developed. Suggestions provided by numerous state and regional 
offices were drawn upon in developing the study. 

Step Two— Oompi*a List of English Language Training Service Providers 

One major unanticipated problem was obtaining a comprehensive list of 
local service providers. In the original work plan, the Office of Refugee 
Resettlement was to provide a list of what they estimated to be 250 local 
service providers. Such a comprehensive list of ORR-funded English language 
training programs had never been established before at the national level. 
The list was to include English language training providers who had been 
supported by ORR in either FY 1981 or FY 1982. Although the approximate 
number of ORR contracts for services was known at the state level, the total 
number of agencies which directly provide ORR-supported service to refugee 
adults could not be readily ascertained. In many states, large contractors 
(e.g., state agencies) were not the direct service providers, since they 
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subcontracted to, or otherwise funded, other Agencies to provide direct 
services. 

Through a series of additions, deletions and revisions to the original 
list, a sailing list was developed. Although questionnaires were railed to 
389 agencies, only 32? proved to be bona fide ORR-funded providers of English 
language training for the purposes of the survey. 

Step Three—Develop Survey Instruments 

Use three (local, state and regional) survey instruments were developed 
and field tested with a small sample of each target population. The 
questionnaire design work involved four stages. First, study questions and 
issues were solicited from the Office of Refugee Resettlement* Second, a team 
of consultants representing both state and local programs was organised to 
help staff generate items for each study question and to suggest appropriate 
response formats for each item. Third, these items were reviewed, refined and 
compiled into draft versions of the survey instruments. Fourth, the draft 
instruments were reviewed and field tested at the local, state and regional 
level, as well as by the Office of Refugee Resettlement. Final revisions were 
made to the questionnaires on the basis of the field test and the material was 
submitted for mandatory clearance by the federal Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB). 

Step Four — Conduct the Survey 

The distribution of surveys to the local, state and regional offices 
occurred in four steps: (1) Upon receipt of OMB clearance, a letter was 
distributed to each regional office, state and local service provider advising 
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then of the impending arrival of the survey questionnaire (sailed March 16, 
1982) . £2) The questionnaires were sailed to each respondent with a cover 
letter and prepaid return envelopes {March 18, 1982) . (3) Three weeks later 
(April 13, 1982), a follow-up letter was distributed to all recipients 
thanking then for their cooperation and asking those who had not yet responded 
to return the completed questionnaire. A second copy of the questionnaire and 
a prepaid, return envelope was enclosed in case the first had not arrived or 
had been displaced. £4) Finally, follow-up telephone calls were made on April 
22-23, 19b 2 to those recipients who had failed to reply to determine if 
assistance was needed in completing the survey and to encourage the-'r 
response. Questionnaires completed and returned by Hay 20, 1982 have been 
included in results presented in this report. 

Step Five-— Analyze and Interpret the Findings 

The analysis of the findings occurred in six steps. First, computer 
programs for the analysis and tabulation of the data were developed and 
debugged. Second, survey responses were coded, keypunched, verified and 
entered into the computer cyst ess* Third, preliminary analysis of the data was 
conducted to generate initial answers to each study question. Fourth, 
additional analyses were conducted as warranted. Finally, written 
descriptions of the overall results of the survey were prepared* 

The analysis of the survey responses was organised with respect to each of 
the study questions. The results are described using measures of central 
tendency, variation, and inter-item association. In sane cases, comparisons 
and contrasts among respondent groups are appropriate, particularly for 
identifying discrepant perceptions within the service delivery system. 



5. instrumentation 

The three questionnaires ere presented in Appendices A-c, The 
questionnaires consist of * combination of open-ended and structured iteas 
across a series of topic areas. Wherever possible, multiple-choice items were 
utilized for ease of both completion and tabulation. 

She OKR Regional Office questionnaire consists of five sections which deal 
with the following major topics: (1} program operation, 12} the role of the 
ORR regional office, (3) developing standards and improving programs, (4) 
reccenended monitoring system, and (5) successful programs for Southeast Asian 
refugees. The survey questionnaire is provided in Appendix A. 

The State Coordinator's questionnaire consists of seven sections which 
deal with the following major topics: (1) program description, (2) state 
policy-- student participation, (3) state policy— applications and allocations 
(4) state policy— monitoring and evaluation, (5} state policy— standards, 

(6) linkage among English language training and other refugee services, and 

(7) successful programs for English language training of Southeast Asian 
refugees. The survey questionnaire is provided in Appendix B. 

The Local Service provider's questionnaire was by far the most extensive, 
coveting ten topic areas: (1) characteristics of the institution, (2) costs 
of refugee English language tr ining, |3J characteristics of the refugee 
student, (4) program staff characteristics, (5} characteristics of the 
instructional program, €6) the nature of student departure from the program, 
(7} assessment of student placement and progress, (8) linkage among English 
language training and other refugee services, (9) developing standards and 
improving programs, and (10) successful programs for Southeast Asian 
refugees. The survey questionnaire is provided in Appendix C. 
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APPENDIX F 



TABLES COMPARING RESULTS FOR THE IS STATES WITH THE 
LAHGSST REFUGEE POPULATIONS 70 RESULTS FOR ALL PROGRAMS 

F-l Local Service Provider s* Criteria for Refugees' Admission into 
English Lang uag e Training 

P-2 local Service Providers* Training and Experience Requirements for 
Full-time Teachers 

P-3 Local Service Providers* Training and Experience Requirements for 
Part-Tims Teachers 

F-4 Median Percentage and Amount of Funds Received from ORE by Refugee 
English Language Training Programs 
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Table P-I 



LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS 1 CRITERIA FOR REFUGEES' ADMISSION 
INTO ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING 
(n » 110) 



Programs in 15 States With 

Criterion percent off Programs* Largest Refugee Populations 

No Priority 44.4 22.7 

New arrivals 32.7 42.5 

Head of household 28.7 40.1 

Employment status 26.5 33.7 

Eligibility for 25.1 34.3 
public assistance 



•Percentages do not add to 100 since programs may use several admissions 
priorities. 
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Table F-2 



LOCAL SSmCS PROVIDERS* TRAINING AND EXPEDIENCE 

REQUIREMENTS PGR PULL-TIME TEACHERS 



Percentage of Local 
Service Providers in 
IS States with 

Percentage of all Largest Refugee 

Local Service Providers Population 
Requirement Area in m 232) in ■ 130) 

A. A. degree *, CO 1.5 

B. A. degree 38.8 41.S 
Teaching certificate 22.8 20.8 
K.A. degree 7.3 8.S 
ESL certificate 3.4 4.6 
Other specialisation or 

endorsement 4.3 4.6 
One-year relevant 

experience 11.2 13.8 
Two-three year* relevant 

experience 9.5 13.1 
Pour or sore years 

relevant experience 1.3 1.5 



Table P-3 

LOCAL SERVICE PROVIDERS' TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR PART-TIMS TEACHERS 



Percentage of local 
Service Providers in 
15 States with 

Percentage of all Largest Refugee 

Local Service Providers population 



Requirement Area 


(n - 232) 


in « 130) 




3.4 


3.8 


B.A. degree 


47.0 


57.7 


Teaching certificate 


24.6 


25.4 


K.A. degree 


1.3 


1.5 


ESL certificate 


4.3 


4.6 


Other specialisation or 






endorsement 


4.3 


4.6 


One-year relevant 






experience 


19.4 


24.6 


Two-three years relevant 






experience 


7.8 


1.3 


Four or acre years 






relevant expedience 


1.3 


2.3 
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Table P-4 



[MEDIAN PERCENTAGE AND AMOUNT OF 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 




received from ore by refugee 
;njng programs 



Median percent of refugee 
English language training 
program funds from ORE 

Median amount of ORE funds 
pes program 



All Programs 

LB - 192? t 



70% 



$45,621 



Programs in 15 \ 
States with Largest \ 
Refugee Population 
(n»107? 



67% 



$60,000 



Table F-5 



/ 



MEDIAN COST PEE STUDENT INSTRUCTIONAL BOUR FOR REFUGEE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING, BY YEAR 
(n « 144} 



All programs 



FY 1981 
$2.00 



FY 1982 
$2.31 



Table F-6 

SEX OF ADULT REFUGES STUDENTS BY YEAR FOR THE 
15 STATES WITH THE LARGEST REFUGEE POPULATION £n « 96} 
AND THE NATION AS A WHOLE £n ■ 169} 



FY 81 



FY 82 



15 States with 
Largest Refugee 

Populations 

All States 



Percent 
Male 



Percent 
Female 



53 
58 



42 
42 



Percent 
Male 



59 
58 



Percent 
Female 



41 
42 



9 

ERIC 
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Table F-7 



ASS DISTRIBUTION OF ADULT REFUGEE STUDENTS FOR PROGRAMS 
IN THE 15 STATES WITS TBS LARGEST REFUGEE F0FULA7I0KS (a ■ 76) 
AHO FOR THE KATION AS A WHOLE (a - 104) 



ASS. 



24 



25-34 



35-44 



45+ 



FY 81 



15 States with 
the Largest 
Refugee 
Populations 

All States 



26 
27 



39 
38 



23 
24 



12 



11 



FY 82 



15 States with 
the Largest 
Refugee 
Populations 

All States 



32 
31 



39 
39 



48 
19 



11 
11 
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Table F-8 



\ 



DISTRIBUTION OF ADULT REFUGES STUDENTS* FORMAL EDUCATION IN 
COUNTS? OF ORIGIN FOR TBS 15 STATES WITH THE LARGEST POPULATIONS 
(n - 71) AMD FOR TEE NATION AS A WHOLE <n - 124) 



/ £ 

i l 

• s * 



yr/gtfanicity 



/ / / . / * / $ / 



n 81 Xapacted 

States 32.1 12.1 11.2 19.1 19.8 2.6 * 0,3 0.3 2.3 
All 

States " 32.9 U.4 11.3 19.8 18.8 2.4 * 0.6 0.5 2.3 



FY 62 Impacted 

States 36.3 15.6 14.6 17.4 11.4 1.0 0.1 0.6 0.3 2.5 
" All 

States 36.4 13.2 15.6 18.8 10.5 0.8 0.6 0.6 0.4 3.4 



*Less than 0.1 per cert 



Table F-9 



DISTRIBUTION OF ADULT REFUGEE STUDENTS 1 FORMAL EDUCATION IK COUNTRY 

OF ORIGIN, BY YEAR 
(11 - 124} 

Percentage of Students Having Different 
Nuaber of Years of Soraal Education 







None 


1-3 


4-6 


7-12 


13+ 


FY Si 


15 States 


23.7 


19.5 


27.2 


25.8 


3.8 




All States 


22.3 


19.0 


28.2 


26.0 


4.5 


FY 82 


15 States 


16.2 


21.1 / 


28.2 


31.2 


3.2 




All States 


15.2 


19.6 


29.5 


31.5 


4.2 


** 




Table F-10 












LITERACY OF ADULT 


REFUGEE STUDENTS 


IN FY 


81 AND FY 82 


i 





FOR PROGRAMS IN THE 15 STATES WITH THE LARGEST REFUGEE POPULATIONS 
(n - 92) AND FOR THE NATION AS A WHOLE 
(n - 159) 



Percent Literate in Soae Language 



FY 81 



FY 82 



15 States with the Largest 
Refugee Populations 

All States 



76.3 
75.5 



80.4 
81.2 
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Table F-li 



ADULT REFUGES STUDENTS 1 LENGTH OP RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
PROGRAMS IN THE 15 STATES KITS THE LARGEST REFUGEE POPULATIONS (n « 70) 
AND FOR ALL PROGRAMS IN THE NATION, BY YEAR 

(n - 125) 

Percentage of Students Residing in the U.S. for 
Various Numbers of Months 







0-6 


7-12 


13-18 


19-24 


25-30 


31-36 


36+ 


FY 


15 States 


30.7 


21.1 


18.4 


12.7 


4.9 


2.9 


2.3 


81 


All States 


32.7 


23.2 


17.9 


11.4 


4.7 


2.7 


2.3 


FY 


15 States 


27.8 


24.9 


15.0 


20. S 


6.2 


2.5 


2.4 


62 


All States 


30.S 


27.1 


15.1 


16.6 


5.3 


2.7 


2.6 



Table F-12 



\ 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF ADULT REFUGEE STUDENTS, BY YEAR 

(n - 125) 



Year/Bnployment Status 

FY 81 15 States 
All States 



Employed 
Full Time Part-Time 



9.5 
11.5 



7.3 

9.8 



Unemployed 



83.2 
78.7 



FY 82 15 States 
All States 



11.8 
15.5 



13.5 
14.4 



74.7 
70.0 
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